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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
No future hour can rend my heart like this, 
Save that which breaks it. Maturin 
Beware of desperate steps!—the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow will have passed away. 
Cowper. 

As had been agreed upon Oriana had met her 
princely admirer a third time at their trysting-place, 
and this interview had in part been shared by Mrs. 
Westcourt, who afterwards avowed herself more than 
ever charmed by the “ delightful prince.” 

The ambitious mother and daughter had no doubts 
nf the genuineness of the prince’s title and wealth, 
‘nd bent every energy into the task of deceiving him 
with regard to Oriana’s fortune. 

Any little discrepancies that might have existed in 
the suitor’s statements, therefore, were cleared up 
upon the third interview, which had transpired on 
the evening previous to the merchant’s return. 

At the moment of her father’s return Oriana was 
almost too much absorbed in thoughts of her own 
future grandeurs to think of the documents of which 
he had gone in quest, although upon them her future 
destiny was to hinge. ‘ 

As, after her ride with Mr. Aylmar and Reginald, 
she entered the lodge, she was met by her mother, 
who informed her that Mr. Westcourt had returned, 


adding: 

“ He did not get those papers, Oriana, although he 
seems in very good spirits, and thinks he will soon 
do so. But as things are so uncertain it would be 


best to keep your secret at present.” 


Oriana assented, and went upstairs to change her 
habit, while Mrs. Westcourt informed her guests of 
her husband's arrival. 

When the family and their guests all met in the 
drawing-room the merchant volunteered a very 





{REID WESTCOURT’S VISIT TO HIS PRISONER. ] 


He noticed that Mr. Aylmar did not seem exactly 
contented with life at the lodge, and that Reginald’s 
open countenance wore a look of anxious expecta- 
tion, which he construed as the result of Fennes’s 
anonymous letter. 

But when evening came, and the letter-bag was 
brought in, he saw that it was not fortune that occu- 
pied his nephew’s thoughts, but the gentle, tender, 
and all-absorbing emotion—love! 

As the merchant unlocked the bag and looked over 
its contents Reginald bent forward with a look of 
intense anxiety. There was a letter for the young 
man, not addressed in the handwriting of Wixon 
Fennes, but in a clear, delicate hand, that could 
belong to no other than a lady, and the postmark 
betrayed that it had come from Longholme. 

As Reginald received it with a sudden and joyous 
glow on his features, Mr. Aylmar caught a glimpse 
of the address, and evidently recognized it, for he 
became pale and silent, and it was some moments 
before he entirely regained his self-possession. 

As seon as Reginald could do so unobserved, the 
other members of the group being absorbed in their 
own missives, he opened the letter, which contained 
two enclosures. 

The outer one was in the same writing as the 
address, and was signed “ Johanna Tracy.” 

The inner one was a closely written sheet, com- 
mencing with “ Dearest Regie” and closing with the 
simple signature ‘“* Willa.” 

This was all the young man saw, for with height- 
ened colour and a beaming smile he refolded the 
letters and placed them in his bosom for perusal in 
the sacred silence of his own chamber. 

As Mrs. Westcourt had informed her husband, 
Reginald had written to both Miss Tracy and her 
niece, begging the former to permit him to open a 
correspondence with Willa with a view to their ulti- 
mate marriage. He had assured her of the love he 
had entertained from his boyhood for Willa, and that 
that love had become the passion of his manhood. 





plausible explanation of his prolonged absence, which 
was received without doubt. 


He had told her that Willa was to him as a part of 













his own being, that his life was incomplete without 
her, and, finally, that his friend, Mr. Aylmar, joined 
with him in his request, declaring that nothing could 
add so much to his happiness as a union between 
Miss Tracy’s niece and his protégé. 

In his letter to the maiden Reginald had made no 
formal confession of love, had said nothing about be- 


trothal or marriage. He had written simply an af- 
fectionate letter, detailing events at the lodge, de- 
scribing his relatives, particularly Oriana, and re- 
minding Willa of her promise to attend the ap- 
proaching /éte at the manor. 

To this letter he had evidently received a reply 
as simple, judging from the style of address, but 
even Willa’s friendship was sweeter to him than 
any other woman’s love, he thought. 

Discordant as were the elements composing the 
little party, each member cherishing his own hidden 
sorrows and joys quite separately from the rest, the 
topics upon which they thought alike, as may be 
supposed, were soon exhausted, and a feeling of 
general weariness began to prevail. 

At this stage the drawing-room door was thrown 
open, and Wixon Fennes, followed by Mr. Fosdick, 
entered the apartment. 

Both were worn and haggard, as if sleep and 
rest were unknown to either, and both looked as 
though years had passed over their headssince Mary’s 
disappearance. 

Mr. Fosdick seemed almost crushed by the blow, 
groping his way like a blind man, and his eyes 
looked as though he had nearly lost his vision 
through excessive weeping. 

Fennes did not looked so much crushed as stunned 
and incredulous. 

His back was bowed as under a heavy burden, 
but his eyes were restless and searching in their 
glances, as if at any moment he expected to en- 
counter his betrothed. 

The guardian seemed to have been prostrated im- 
mediately by the blow, but it was evident that when 
he should fully realize that the prop and stay of his 
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life was withdrawn from him, the lover would be 
the most stricken, the one utterly desolate. 
They had received the notes dispatched to them 
by Mary, and had hastened home by the first train, 
only to find the cottage bereft of its gentle mistress 
They found Milly in a state of alarm at Mary's 
absence, but consoling herself with the reflection 
that she must have decided to go up to London, and 
would return with her relatives. 
Her excitement at seeing them without her was 
therefore great. 
From Milly they learned many of tho particulars 
of Mary’s singular acventure of the previous even- 
ing, and their wonder and astonishment at these 
revelations may be imagined. 

Mary was sought for at the houses of the neigh- 
bours, but no one knew aught about her, and the 

. only comfort the bereaved lover and guardian re- 
ceived was a suggestion that the maiden had gone 
up to London to see them, and had lost her way, as 
many country people always do in town. 

A search was commenced, but no clue to the miss- 
ing maiden could be gained, and they had at length 
fallen back upon Milly’s account of the burglar, 
feeling certain that that personage had had something 
to do with Mary’s disappearance. 

But who could the burglar have been ? 

Milly described him as a white, scared-looking 
man, who might have been a gentleman, and de- 
clared that she thought she had seen him before, 
but where she could not remember. 

Fennes recollected that the merchant had visited 
him upon the evening of the burglar’s appearance, 
that he had appeared determined to gain possession 
of the papers, and the clerk concluded that the ‘ bur- 
glar ” was no other than the merchant, or an emissary 

f his, in quest of the stolen documents. 

On arriving at this conclusion, after a thorough 
search had been made elsewhere, Fennes and Mr. 
Fosdick had set out for the lodge, to demand at Mr. 
Westcourt’s hands the missing girl. 

The merchant had thought such a visit possible, 
and had nerved himself to meet it. 

Beyond a slight start at their entrance he betrayed 
not the slightest sign of consciousness or guilt, but 
his heart was less confident than his manner. 

Inwardly anathematizing his servants for permit- 
ting these visitors to enter the presence of Mr. 
Aylmar and Reginald, he arose, courteously greeting 
the new comers. 

“This is really an unexpected pleasure,” he ex- 
claimed. “ But you are welcome to Westcourt Lodge, 
gentlemen. If you have called to see me upon busi- 
ness allow me to conduct you to a more private 
room.” 

“We want Mary Hayward,” interrupted Fennes, 
sternly. ‘We demand her at your hands. Where 
is she ?” 

The merchant pretended to be astonished at this 
excited outburst, and, with a seemingly puzzled air, 


replied : 
‘Mary Hayward! I really don’t understand. Is 
she not with you ?” 


“ You know well she is not!” declared the lover, 
almost wildly. ‘What have you done with her? 
Where is she ?” 

“Oh, tell us, Mr. Westcourt,” pleaded Mr. Fosdick, 
piteously ; “tell us where poor Mary is. Her loss is 
breaking our hearts!” 

There was a momentary pause, during which the 
merchant gathered all his nerve and strength to meet 
the demand made upon him. 

He observed that his family and guests were re- 
garding him and his visitors alternately with as- 
tonishment, and he felt his position to be one of great 
difficulty and peril. 

Mr. Aylmar and Reginald looked at the new 
comers with pity at their despairing appearance, and 
the latter suddenly uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
recognizing the manly-looking, grief-stricken clerk as 
Wixon Fennes, the midnight incendiary. 

But what could Fennes be doing, he asked himself, 
at the house of the employer he had injured ? 

And why should that employer greet him so cor- 
dially and grant him a welcome? 

These thoughts had time only to flit through his 
brain, when the merchant remarked: 

“Tam at a loss to understand you, gentlemen. 
Has Miss Hayward left home ?” 

The inquiry was made so naturally that the clerk 
tras staggered, and he asked: 

“Do you know nothing about it? Do you not 
tnow that she is miss 

“Indeed I do not. I the timation I 
save had of such athing. When did she go?” 










is the firsti 


temporary absence of her servant,” answered Fennes, 
despairingly. “ You were at the edttage the previous 
evening, Mr. Westcourt, and left it enraged. That 
night a man got into the house, concealed himself in 
a wardrobe closet in her room, where she discovered 
him and locked him up. She then summoned Milly 
and drove him from the house, his errand unaccom- 
plished. I think you were that burglar, Mr. West- 
court!” 

“12” cried the merchant, “I a burglar? What ob- 
ject could “4 

“ You know well enough what object you could 
have had,” was the significant response. ‘ You came 
for papers which were lost, and which have also dis- 
appeared. I think you came in the morning and 
carried Mary off.” 

“ How fidieulous! Your fears make you childish. 
I am no burglar, and I don’t carry girls off. Such 
things are rarely done now-a-days, ami I sherdd be 
the last person in the world to attempt an abduction. 
Besides, how could I do it ?—the girl would have re- 
sisted and called assistance.” 

“She is but a weak, frail girl, unable long to re- 
sist,” said the lover. ‘As to assistance, you know 
that there are no near neighbours, and no one could 
have heard her. Oh, heaven! I shall go mad! If 
you have not abducted her, where can she be?” 

He groaned and wrung his hands. 

““ My dear sir,” observed Mr. Aylmar, touched at 
the lover’s distress and the tearful anguish of the 
fond old guardian, but addressing himself to the 
former, “you have made a very serious charge 
against Mr. Westcourt, and it would be well for you 
to examine upon what foundations before proceeding 
farther. Your grief may have injured your judg- 
ment, for I can see no reason for your accusation 
simply because Mr. Westcourt called upon you the 
previous evening and left your home in a fit of 
anger. Haye you any proof that he was the burglar? 
Or, to ome more to ths point, have you any proof 
that the young lady was abducted at all?” 

The merchant was at first annoyed at the interfe- 

rence of Mr. Aylmar, but as he perceived that he 
was not likely to be injured by his questions he felt 
relieved, and pretended to be grateful. 
Fennes and Mr. Fosdick directed their gaze upon 
the guests of the family, for the first time noticing 
them, and the former readily comprehended who they 
were. 

He was, however, in no condition of mind to de- 
clare himself to Reginald, or explain that he was the 
author of the anonymous letter. It did not even 
occur to the stricken lover to allude further to the 
lost papers; or to the interest taken by Mary and 
himself in Reginald’s fortune. 

With his mind absorbed in his great grief he 
simply answered: 

“She would never have left nome of her own 
accord, sir. Somebody mvzi have taken her, and 
no one but Mr. Westcourt would have done it.” 
“But you have not shown sufficient cause why 
he should have done so. Were there marks of a 
struggle in the house?” 

“ None.” 

“ Not an overthrown chair, not a book upon the 
floor, or any other sign of resistance ?” 

Fennes mournfully shook his head. 

“Did she wear her shawl and bonnet when she 
disappeared?” asked Mr. Aylmar. 

“Yes, her shawl, bonnet and veil.” 

“That looks as though she had gone somewhere 
voluntarily. Did you inquire at the railway station 
if she had been seen ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. “The guard remembers 
a lady with a green veil, who went up to London 
that morning, but it couldn’t have been Mary, or she 
would have returned !o54 Desore this.” 

“That reasoning does nit held good. Something 
may have happened to detain her in London; she 
may have met with some accident, or have been 
taken ill. There are many things that might have 
happened besides an abduction. And I cannot see 
what anyone could hope to gain by carrying off an 
innocent girl.” 

Fennes was almost bewildered by this view of the 
case, learning from it at least what difficulty he 
would have in proving his conviction and making 
others share his belief. 

And that belief was considerably shaken, he not 
being able to assign sufficient motive for the act. 
Knowing nothing of the confession which the mer- 
chant had been forced to sign, not dreaming of the 
thorough humiliation tle merchant had endured at 
the hands of the brave maides, the only motive 
he could assign was tlie desire to regain the stolen 








—and it seemed to him that the merchant would 
have abstained from any violence lest he should pre- 
cipitate his own ruin. 

Suddenly a glow overspread his featares, with a 
remembrance of something he had momentarily for- 
gotten, and he exclaimed : 

“Tf I can prove Mr. Westcourt to have been the 
burglar, it will seem quite probable that he was also 
the abductor.” 

Mr. Aylmar bowed. 

“ Mary’s servant saw the burglar and would be 
likely. to recognize him. Her evidence will be 
enough to convict or clear him.” 

With this remark Fennes started towards the 
door, opened it, and called someone who was in wait- 
ing in the corridor. 

With a consciousness of the trial before him tke 
merchant drew himself erect, assuzeed his most for- 
bidding and dignified aspect, buttouing his coat over 
his watch-chain, and folding his hands. 

He had hardly composed himself whea 2Iifly e- 
tered the room. 

‘Tehe poor gk'l’s eyes were red with weeping, her 
manner was trembling and frightened, and she leelsed 
as though she had lost her best friend, as indeed ste 
had. 

The merchant's wife had listened to the accusation 
against her husband and the conversation that fel- 
lowed in perfect silence, watching the merchant's 
face keenly for the least change of expression, and 
she had formed her own opinion of his guilti 
When, therefore, Milly made her appearahee Mrs. 
Westcourt uttered a faint shriek, and sank into a 
chair, waving her hand for the unwelcome visitor to 
withdraw. 

‘The movement was unnoticed. 

“ Milly,” said Fennes, turning his wild face towards 
Mr. Fosdick’s servant, “yon saw the burglar the 
other night at the cottage. Is that the man?” 
Milly’s gaze followed the direction of his out- 
stretched finger, resting upon the eomposed counte- 
nance of the merchant. 

A terrible silence followed. 

Milly’s eyes seemed to trace lineanient after linea- 
ment of the merchant’s countenance, atfd Mr. Aylmar, 
Reginald and Oriana looked from the accuser to the 
accused alternately, awaiting her decision. 

Mr. Fosdick never removed his gaze from Milly's 
face, waiting to read there a look of recognition, and 
Fennes regarded Mr. Westcourt sternly and search- 
ingly, watching for the quivering of a muscle or 
other token of his guilt. 

It required all the self-control of which the mer- 
chant was,capable to preserve an unmoved counte- 
nance and unblenching eyes, especially when his heart 
throbbed tumultuously and fearfully against his 
breast ; but his long course of hypocrisy did him good 
service now. 

It was a hard task befere Milly to attempt to re- 
cognize a man whom she had seen only by candle- 
light under peculiar circumstances, and mostly through 
a@ narrow aperture at the top of a door, and she 
hesitated a long time in giving her decision. 
Apparently puzzled by the features, she turned 
her attention to the dress, in the hope of finding 
some tangible feature about that that would aid her 
memory, but the black dress suit now worn by the 
merchant puzzled her still more, and she said, at 
last : 

“T—T cannot tell. I amnotsure. The burglar 
looked frightened, and his hair stood out, and his 
face was out of shape. I was frightened too,.and 
didn’t notice him sufficiently enough to know him 
again under other circumstances. This may be the 
man. I think he is, but I’m not sure.” 

Fennes groaned in his despair. 

Mr. Fosdick sat down and weovt. 

The other members of the party felt relieved, Mrs. 
Westcourt particularly, and the merchant said, in a 
tone he endeavoured to render sympathizing : 

“ You must now be-satisfied of your mistake, Mr. 
Fennes. I am very sorry for your affliction, but that 
I have had no hand in it I solemnly assure you! The 
last person in the world I should ever have thought 
of injuring would have been Mary Hayward, a being 
who never harmed anyone !” 

“That's true!” declared Mr, Fosdick,.looking up 
through his tears. “She never harmed anyone! Oh, 
poor Mary!” . 

‘I cannot prove that you were the burglar, or that 
you abducted Mary, or had anything to do with he: 
disappearance,” said the unhappy clerk, passing his 
hand wearily over his forehead, “ but I am not con 
vinced of your innocence, Mr. Westcourt! Yon are 
a bad man, a thoroughly bad man! And rewibution 








“ Sha disanneared yesterday morning, during the 





facuments, which were now so mysteriously missing 





will come unoa you!” 











_ carriage he purchased a hamper, filled it with suita- 
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His last words were uttered in a slow, deep, and 
dreamy tone, as if he were uttering a prophecy that 
came not from himself but was forced upon his sou] 
by a deep conviction, and for a mement it chilled the 
guilty merchant to the bone. 

The effect passed away when Fennes turned to 
assist Mr. Fosdick from the room. 

The unhappy Milly had already glided out into the 
corridor. 

The allusion that had been made by Fennes to the 
“papers” which Mr. Westcourt had tried to get from 
him had not been unnoticed by Reginald and Mr. 
Aylmar, and both had felt a conviction that in the 
clerk they beheld the author of the anonymous 
letter. 

This was, however, no time to allude to that letter, 
or to the hepes it had excited, when Fennes was in 
such deep personal affliction, but both reselved to see 
him at some future period. 

As Fennes endeavoured to conduct his trembling 
friend from the apartment, Reginald sprang forward, 
lending his support to Mr. Fosdick, and assisted 
him to the fly that was in waiting. 

“You are Mr. Reginald, then,” said Fennes, 
clasping the young man’s hand with energy. ‘‘ Hea- 
ven bless you! I had thought to have been able to 
assist you, sir, against your uncle, but everything 
has gone wrong, and I have no thoughts, no hopes, 
unconnected with my lost Mary!” 

“ This is no time, I know, Mr. Fennes, for speak- 
ing of my own personal affairs,” responded Reginald, 
“but your werds have induced me to believe you my 
friend and interested in my affairs. I receiveda letter 
the other day: “i 

“Tt was from me!” interrupted the clerk. “I 
have nothing to say in regard to it, except that I 
wish it had not been written! Any hopes that I 
then raised must be dashed to the ground! I have 
no papers now, Mr. Reginald. They are lost, strangely 
lost!” 

Reginald looked surprised, but foresore to press 
the subject. 

Fennes pressed his hand gratefully, adding: 

“T can say nothing more now, sir. At some future 
time I may explain all. At present I can only think 
ef Mary!” 

With this he sprang into the vehicle, into which 
Milly had just been assisted, and they drove away. 

As they departed Wixon Fennes registered in his 
soul a vow to watch every movement of the mer- 
chant, and to follow his steps like a bloodhound, un- 
til he became satisfied that he was really ignorant of 
Mary’s whereabouts. 

And that resolve kept up his despairing soul from 
utter desolation and misery. 








CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Though at times my spirit fails me, 

And the bitter tear-drops fall, 
Though my lot is hard and lonely, 

Yet Il hope—I hope through all. 
Mrs. Norton. 

Mr. Westcounrt carefully avoided, in conversation 
swith his guests, all allusions to Wixon Fennes and 
the occasion of his visit, hoping that they would 
soon forget it. But to his wife, who demanded his 
confidence, he tokd the story of his abduction of 
Mary, and received, after her astonishment had in 
part subsided, her hearty approbation of the course 
he had pursued. 

Feeling convinoed that the bereaved lover would 
watch his movements, in the hope of discovering the 
lost Mary, the merchant did not leave Westcourt 
Lodge for several days, except upon slight excursions 
with his family and guests. 

And upon these excursions he once or twice caught 
a glimpse of the unhappy lover’s face, thus showing 
‘his presentiment te be correct. 

At last, anxious to throw off this surveillance, the 
merchant went up to London for a day or two to see 
Mr. Hutchley, and while upon this visit learned that 
Mr. Fosdick was ill and that Fennes had been hastily 
summoned to his bedside. 

This opportunity was too favourable to be lost. 

Returning {to the lodge, he communicated his in- 
tentions to his wife, and set out for Hareton Abbey, 
‘to visit his prisoner. 

At the village where he alighted from the railway 


ble provisions, purchased a large stock of candles, 
&¢., and, hiring a veliele, set out for the abbey. 

“Tt is well to have all these things with me, in 
case of her obstinacy,” he muttered, glancing at his 
stores. “I am inclined to think she will be humble 
enough to-day. She will tell me wher¢ those papers 
ere hidden without much delay, I presume, 1 


wouldn’t wonder if they had been in her pocket all 
the time. Still, if she should hold out longer, I 
must be prepared to keep her imprisoned.” 

As the merchant drove up the avenue leading to 
the door he experienced a sudden misgiving with re- 
gard to his captive. 

What if he should find her dead ? 

For the first time it occurred to him what a terri- 
ble effect such a gloomy solitude must have upon a 
being so frail and delicate as Mary. 

“ She may be a lunatic, if not dead!” he thought, 
with a shedder. “It’s nearly two weeks since I 
shut her up. I am afraid I ought to have put 
someone with her, but whom could I trust to guard 
her?” 

Securing his horse, he carried his provisions into 
the mansion, lighted the candle, and then proceeded 
to the subterranean prison. 

In the antechamber of Mary’s cell he set down 
the heavy hamper and other stores, and stood a mo- 
ment to listen for sounds of life in the adjoining 
chamber, before applying his key. 

Not a sound reached his hearing. 

Stepping back, he observed that through the holes 
made at the top of the door struggled a few faint 
beams of light that flickered as though the candle 
had nearly burned out. 

“ There has been life here lately, at any rate,” he 
muttered, nervously unfastening the chain and turning 
the key in the lock, ‘A moment more and I shall 
know the worst.” 

Bracing himself to meet the unreasoning laugh of 
& maniac, or a worse sight, he opened the door and 
ehtered the cell. 

For a moment he thought his worst anticipations 
realized. 

The candle was burning low inits socket, shed- 
ding a fitful and sullen glare around, and revealing 
upon the couch a silent and motionless form. 

With his own light in hand the merchant crept 
forward and stood beside it. 

Upon the ruby velvet of the couch was outlined 
the maiden’s face, so pale, so wan, it might well 
have suggested fears that she was dead, and yet 
it was full of an indescribable peace that astonished 
her jailer. 

Bending over her, he observed that her breath 
came regularly, and that she was only sleeping. 
From her wearied appearance he was. strongly 
tempted to go away without awakening her. 

With a feeling of relief at finding that he was not 
her murderer, the merchant glanced at the hamper 
he had left for her use, discovering that its contents 
were nearly gone. 

What remained was divided into several small 
but distinct portions, as if the maiden had feared 
his non return, and would ward off starvation as 
long as possible. 

“She has not suffered for want of food,” he 
thought, “but she was afraid she nxght. I knew 
just how long that hamper would last her, and have 
arrived in good time.” 

Going to the door, he drew in his new supply of 
provisions, and the noise he made in doing so 
awakened the captive, who sprang to her feet. 

“ You here!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Thank heaven you 
have come at last!” 

The merchant smiled with satisfaction. 

“Then you have made up your mind to give me 
those papers ?” he returned ; “I am glad to find you 
so tractable.” 

“You are mistaken,” interrupted Mary, with 
gentle dignity ; “I have no papers to give you. And 
if I had them I would refuse your demand till my 
latest breath.” 

“ Still obstinate, eh ?” cried the merchant, in surprise. 
“T wouldn’t have believed you could have held out 
so long. But why are you so glad to see me if you 
don’t intend complying with my demands ?” 

" —_ even the sight of your face is better 
than this grim solitude,” answered Mary, wearily. 
“Tt is not the solitude I dislike so much as thoughts 
of home and friends, and dread of coming starvation. 
Suppose some accident had happened to you, who 
would ever know my fate? I might suffer a living 
death here—I might starve when my friends were 
searching for me everywhere. Why did you not 
come sooner? Ihave wound my watch twelve times 
since you brought me here.” 

“T eould not come sooner on account of your 
friends. Femnes and Mr. Fosdick have been to see 
me, inquiring after you, but of course I denied all 
knowledge of your whereabouts.” 


The maiden moaned in her grief. 
“But yor can go to them to-day if you like,” de- 
clared the mercha.t. “ You have only to comply with 
two conditions, and you shall go where you will. 
The first is to restore the papers. The second is to 
promise—to swe ar—that I shall not be harmed ox 
molested for your abduction, Will you go?” 

He held the massive door wide open for a single 
moment, and the maiden took a few si ps in that 
direction, as if to flee, but he hastily closed it again, 
siniling at her disappointment. 

“You were going to give me the slip, then, wero 
you?” he asked, mockingly. “ You cannot regain 
your freedom except upon these conditions. Will you 
accept them ?” 

“* Never !” was the spirited reply. “I might agree 
to the second, but 1 cannot and will not to the 
first.” 

The merchant endeavoured to shake her resolution, 
but found his task a useless one. 

Even had Mary possessed the desired documents 
nothing would have persuaded her to restore them 
to her jailer, for on one of them depended her lover's 
future, and on the other the fortune of Reginald 
Westcourt. 

“Then I am to remain a prisoner here?” said 
Mary, after a pause. “Perhaps I shall die here. 
Oh, this is horrible! Have pity upon me and upon 
my friends, Mr. Westcourt !” 

“* Have pity upon me!” was the response. “ Think 
of my friends whom you would doom to ruin.” 

The maiden saw how useless would be her . plead- 
ings, and asked, calmly: 

“Have you heard anything more about Wixon’s 
trial? Do you know when it will take place?” 
“No; but I believe not for some time yet. I 
shall know as soon as anyone, for I am to be onv 
of the principal witnesses against him.” 

“Against him? You?” 

“ Certainly—if you continue to refuse my demands. 
I shall testify to his hatred of me and state how | 
summoned him to my private room and talked to him 
like a father about his evil courses; how I warned 
him to behave himself; showed him that forged 
cheque, and threatened his dismissal if he did not 
change his conduct. He threatened me in return, 
and out of revenge burned my mercantile house.” 
“And this is the falsehood to which you will 
swear,” interrupted the maiden. “It cannot succeed. 
I trust in heaven, Mr. Westcourt, and it will not 
allow your wickedness to prevail against Wixon 
Fennes.” 

The interview between them was prolonged only 
a few minutes farther, the maiden’s scorn and in- 
dignation being aroused against her persecutor, and 
he seeing how hopeless would be his present efforts 
to induce her to comply with his demands. 

“ Perhaps another fortnight’s imprisonment may 
subdue you,” he said, at last. “Ishall try it and 
expect to find you more submissive when I come 
again.” 

He withdrew, locking the door behind him, and 
returned to the rooms above. 

As he was about to re-enter his carriage he re- 
membered his fears that his captive might have be- 
come insane in her dreary solitude, and resolved to 
avert such a calamity, or such fears in future. 

Searching through the rooms, he came upon a pile 
of books, comprising novels and poems, and these he 
carried to Mary’s cell. 

He found her seated on her couch, pale, but quiet 
and composed, and he wondered at her peaceful 
mien, having expected to find her weeping. 

On this occasion he also noticed how neat was her 
attire, and how smooth her fair hair, and. inwardly 
smiled at what he termed her vanity in bestowing 
such care upon her toilet, when no one was there to 
admixe her. 

Mary received the books he brought her with evi- 
dent satisfaction, but she did not express it in words. 

The merchant made a last attempt to break her 
resolution, and failed. The maiden did not respond 
with her former scorn, strong expressions being dis- 
tasteful to her gentle and meek character, but she 
treated him with a quiet indifference that was far 
more galling to him, and when he took his departure 
his soul was convulsed with rage. 

He returned home resolved upon the captivity of 
the maiden so long as she remained deaf to le 
mands. Of all his household no one 1 
he had been, excepting his wife, who] 
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it up with carpets, couches, tables and footstools, like 
a lady’s boudoir. And you have given her luxurious 
food, wines, lights, and, to crown all, furnished her 
with books in which she may forget you and her 
troubles 2 

“But what could I have done else, Isabella? I 
couldn’t let her die there for want of comforts. And 
as to the books, they'll keep her from going crazy! 
You would have done as I did!” 

“You are mistaken, Reid. I would have put her 
into the cell with its wooden bench and left her 
there with a supply of bread and a jug of water! 
Had you done so she would have given you a very 
different answer on this second visit !” 

“T am inclined to think she would have given me 
no answer at all,” was the dry response. “ Besides, 
if I treat her too harshly 1 may defeat my own 
wishes. Sooner or later sho will yield!” 

To this last opinion Mrs. Westcourt agreed, but 
she was by no means certain that her husband 
would ultimately gain possession of the documents. 
She was not inclined to believe Mary’s statement 
that they were lost, believing that it was only made 
to deceive the merchant. 

She thought they were without doubt concealed 
somewhere about the cottage, and some chance might 
throw them into the hand of Fennes. 

In such an event the worst might be dreaded, 
unless terms could be made with the clerk. 

To make everything sure the ambitious mother 
concluded to favour the elopement of her daughter 
with the “prince,” whom Oriana met every pleasant 
evening at their trysting-place in the park. 

The mother was generally present at these inter- 
views, finding great pleasure in the undisguised 
flatteries of her daughter’s suitor, and in listening 
to descriptions of his various palaces on the Continent. 

Mr. Aylmar and Reginald had grown exceedingly 
tired of the lodge and its inmates, and only prolonged 
their stay because it was the best thing they could 
do under the circumstances. 

They were both exceedingly mystified by Mr. 
Westcourt’s conduct, and indulged in various specu- 
lations upon it when in their rooms. 

While his connection with Mary Hayward’s dis- 
appearance seemed to them highly improbable, they 
were by no means convinced of his innocence in the 
matter, and often discussed it. 

Reginald had begun to understand his cousin quite 
thoroughly, and consequently liked her much less 
than at first. 

Her vanity, her affectation, her petty nature, 
quite obscured to his vision her blonde beauty and 
languid grace, and he spent much of his time with 
Mr. Aylmar in their own rooms, quite forgetful of 
his relatives. 

The tedium of his visit had been beguiled by the 
correspondence he had opened with Willa through 
Miss Tracy. 

In these letters he said nothing of his hopes or his 
love, but every line breathed tenderness and devo- 
tion that could not fail of being understood by 
Willa. 

Her letters in return were, like herself, sparkling 
and sweet, full of gentle wisdom, and showing a 
pure and loving soul, and Reginald carried them 
uext his heart, with the ribbon and flowers she 
had given him. 

The time thus wore away, bringing nearer and 
nearer the day that should bring the youthful lovers 
together at Aylmar Manor. 

Mr. Aylmar forwarded his orders to the steward 
and housekeeper, and proposed leaving the lodge a 
day in advance of the Westcourts in order to pre- 
pare the manor thoroughly for their reception. 

teginald would, of course, accompany him, his home 
being at the manor. 

This arrangement was met with favour by the 
merchant's family, and Mrs. Westcourt made the 
proposed visit to Aylmar Manor the excuse for 
providing her daughter with a supply of jewels, 
&«., that would not present an insignificant appear- 
ance at her bridal with even a prince. 

These jewels were exhibited to Miss Oriana’s ad- 
mirer, and it might have been observed that his eyes 
sparkled with intense satisfaction and pleasure, even 
while declaring that they were base compared with 
the “ Villetsky diamonds.” 

It was the day of the intended return of Mr. Ayl- 
mar and Reginald to the manor, and the day but one 
before that upon which Reginald would attain his 
majority. 

The young gentleman and his friend sat in the 
dressing-room of the former engaged in-putting away 
letters, &c., before proceeding with the heavier busi- 
ness of packing away clothing. 





“Tam not satisfied with the result of our visit to 
the lodge, Reginald,” said Mr. Aylmar, breaking the 
silence, and speaking in a thoughtful tone. “We 
have accomplished very little since coming here. 
Mr. Reid Westcourt has very carefully avoided all 
allusions to your fortune since my coming, al- 
though the fact must be present in his mind that 
on the day after to-morrow you will be twenty- 
one years of age, and on that day, by your father’s 
will, you should come into full possession of your 
property. I cannot leave matters in this unsettled 
state!” 

“But what shall we do, sir?” responded Regi- 
nald. “I do not like to create a scandal out of 
our family affairs, if I can help it. I should like 
to try peaceful means first!” 

“We will do so. We will have no trouble un- 
til after the Westcourts’ visit to the manor. We 
shall have a house full of guests, and public opin- 
ion among them may constrain your uncle to an 
act of justice. We ought to see Mr. Fennes, 
Reginald, and find out what papers he alluded to 
in his letter, and where they are gone. That we 
will discuss hereafter. I see Mr. Westcourt walk- 
ing in the grounds and will go down to see him.” 

He proceeded to the garden, where the owner 
of the lodge was walking to and fro, smoking 
a cigar, and was greeted with even more than 
usual courtesy by the merchant. 

“Tn two hours more you will be on your way 
home, I suppose, Mr. Aylmar,” said the merchant, 
throwing away his cigar. ‘ We should miss you 
greatly were it not that we shall follow you to- 
morrow. I wish that you had left this affair of 
the féte in my hands; as he is my nephew, Regi- 
nald’s majority should be celebrated at my home 
—or at least it seems so to me.” 

“Tt would be foolish, perhaps, to make any /éte on 
this occasion if Reginald were doomed to a life of 
struggling poverty, Mr. Westcourt,” responded Mr. 
Aylmar, gravely. “The late Mr. Reginald West- 
court unfortunately left his affairs in a very un- 
settled condition, and there is no proof as to how 
much he did or did not leave to his son, unless 
he left papers to show. Therefore, everything is 
dependent upon your honour as a gentleman anda 
guardian, and upon your affection for your nephew.” 

“T hope you do not mean to insinuate——” 

“T insinuate nothing, sir. We understand each 
other, Mr. Westcourt, for I had a plain talk with 
you upon one occasion on this same subject, and 
my sentiments, then expressed, remain unchanged. 
I do not wish to quarrel with you, sir, nor to ex- 
cite hard feelings. I wish only to suggest that 
on the day after to-morrow Reginald will attain 
his twenty-first year, and on that day it would be 
fitting that he should come into possession of the 
fortune left him by his late father.” 

The merchant remembered the many contradic- 
tory statements he had made in regard to the 
eontested property, and hesitated before replying, 
lest he should declare the least effective one or be 
reminded of the others. At last he said: 

“T have a cordial respect for you, Mr. Aylmar, 
and a father’s affection for my nephew. I have 
already told you that he has no property in pros- 
pect. Unfortunately, the love and care with which 
he was treated in my family imbued his childish 
mind with false impressions. I am sorry for his 
disappointment in finding himself penniless, and am 
willing to compromise the matter by receiving him 
as my son-in-law. As Oriana’s husband his future 
will be secure.” 

Mr. Aylmar replied frankly that Reginald did 
not admire his cousin, and that he loved devo- 
tedly another maiden, but the statement was re- 
eeived with coldness, the merchant declaring that 
he had no faith in such childish affections, and it 
would be better for his nephew to conduct himself 
like a sensible man. 

Mr. Aylmar continued to urge Reginald’s claims, 
and the merchant, wearied at his pertinacity, finally 
said : 

“JT will look over my affairs, and see if I can 
do anything for my nephew. I will give you my 
decision at the manor upon his birthday. If I 
should do anything for him, it would only be from 
a feeling of affection for him and my regard for 

” 

With this decision Mr. Aylmar was forced for 
the present te content himself, and he returned soon 
after to Reginald, reporting the result ef the inter- 
view, and declaring that he believed it would be 
necessary to invoke the aid of the law in order to 
learn the whole truth and to regain the withheld 
fortune. 





A couple of hours therefrom the carriage came - 
to the door, Mr. Aylmar and Reginald took their 
leave of the Westcourt family with well-concealed 
joy, and departed for Aylmar Manor to prepare for 
the festivities of the forthcoming fe. 


(To be continued) 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN'S “SILVER 
WEDDING.” 

On Tuesday, the 29th January, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean kept their “silver wedding” by a grand ban- 
quet given to a few old and valued friends at the 
York House, Bath. The com i ‘ 
and hostess, consisted of Miss Mary Kean (daughter), 
Miss Patty Chapman (niece), Miss Stanley of Lon- 
don, Miss Harvey of Bath, Captain William Platt, the 
Rev. George Jefson of London, and H. J. Prender- 
gast, Esq. (old friends and fellow Etonians), John 
Joy, Esq., and Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Chute. The bride 
wore on the occasion a costly and magnificent die- 
mond necklace, the gift of the bridégroom. There 
were many presents sent in from friends; as, for in- 
stance, a liberal supply of really splendid turtle was sent 
from Liverpoo! ;a Napoleon magnum, containing nearly 
four quarts of champagne, from Paris ; and some other 
chief suitable offerings. 

The “silver wedding ” cake was of huge propor- 
tions, and was surmounted by. two beautiful statuette 
figures telling the story of “John Anderson, my Jo, 
John,” sud tas aulé wife, who “clamb the hill to- 
gether.” It was a present from Glasgow. In ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, there were, deposited 
amongst its rich and tasty ingredients a thimble, a 
wedding-ring, and a piece of money. The thimble 
falling to any person’s share.or lot in tho cutting is 
supposed to be denotive of the state of old maid or 
bachelorism, the ring a token of early marriage, and 
the piece of money typical of wealth. On the cake 
being cut, these articles were duly found, and, need 
we add, as duly appropriated. 

Amongst the presents was found the following: 
acrostic, which was sent anonymously, but which we 
think it will be allowed exhibited rare excellence, and» 
denoted also either most industrious research or an 
unusually minute acquaintance with the writings of 
our great bard, Shakespeare : 

TO MR. AND MRS. CHARLES KEAN, ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR: 
“SILVER WEDDING,” BATH, JANUARY 29, 1867. 


Since what I have to say must be 
but that 
I may most truly say. It is a no- 


velty— 
Let Love take the meaning. She 


possesses 

V oice, gait, and action of a gentle- 
woman. All 

E nvy ber great, deserving, and good 
name. e 

Received no worse a husband than 
the best of men, 


W hose virtues and whose general 
speak ! . 
E ngland ne'er bad s men of greater 


worth! 

D id they not both deserve to have 
a daughter 

D oing the honour of their loving- 


ness ? 
I speak too long—'tis but to pass the 
C) 
N ow fair befall thee and thy loving 
friends! 
Gather the sequel from what goes 
before. 


We need hardly add that the health of the bride 
and bridegroom evoked the heartiest expressions of 
warm esteem, coupled with many good wishes from 
all present, and that the occasion proved, as such oc- 
casions ever should prove, a red-letter day in the his- 
tory of the parties most deeply interested. 


Tue Crown Diamonds oF BapEN.—There is- 
likely to be a real romance entitled the “ Crown 
Diamonds,” as it appears that the crown diamonds 
of Baden have disappeared. and glass imitations have 
been put in their place. Not only little Carlsruhe is 
curious to hear the dénowement, but the disappearance 
of crown diamonds is sufficiently exciting to raise 
speculation in every direction. 

Tue Paciric Peart ComPpany.—According to 
accounts from Panama an undertaking has recently 
been organized called the Pacific Pearl Company. 
The company intend to operate at the Pearl Islands, 
about thirty miles from Panama. A submarine boat 
has arrived capable of carrying ten or twelve men at 
one time, who can work under the water for many 
hours, and so constructed that it can be lowered or 
hoisted at a moment’s notice, and so arranged that 
when lowered they can open the boat at the bottom, 
by means of two trap-doors, allowing a of 10 ft. 
square in each for working purposes. The company 
expect shortly to commence operations. 
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BRIAR COTTAGE. 


SWEET 
r) ney aw a OED 
' CHAPTER Iv. 


Tue moonlight fell softly around Sweet Briar Cot- 
tage, in whose rustic porch, the labours of the day 
well ended, sat the farmer; Enoch Heath, and his 
good wife, talking on that welcome theme—the ex- 
pected visit of their son with the morrow. 

The June blossoms in the garden had folded their 
bright eyes beneath their dewy petals, and, thus 
sheltered, slept upon their long, nodding stems; a 
light breeze roved, murmuring through the vines that 
draped the windows and porches of the cottage ; the 
home-returned swallows twittered now and then a 
faint; sleepy note in their nests beneath the eaves ; 
and the spring in the corner of the door yard bubbled 
up with a soft, tinkling sound, and sparkled brightly 
as its waters leaped shimmering in the moonlight over 
-he ever green, mossy brink. 

While the pair sat quietly content in the porch 
—the yeoman smoking his pipe, which he removed 
from his lips ever and anon to reply to some remark 
of his good dame’s concerning the much-talked-of 
event of the morrow—while the gray cat lay purring 
#t their feet, and the serving-maid, Ann, still sang 
_t her task of carrying the great pans of milk to the 
iairy—pretty Jennie Heath, with her jaunty gipsy 
bat upon her sunny curls, tripped lightly forth from 
the cottage. 

“Whither now, child?” asked her father, as she 
pressed through the porch, and set her little feet 
upon the neatly gravelled walk leading through the 
wicket gate to the path that wound away past 
fragrant hedgerows and orchards. “ Not over to 
the hamlet, or up to the eastle alone ?” 

“No, father, only for a little walk. It is such 
a lovely evening! And, while you and mother keep 
each other company, I thought I would stray from 
the cottage a little. So don’t fret—and bon nuit! 
That’s French for ‘good night!’” she said as she 
glided away, flinging back a merry laugh on the 
air. 

“J @unno about the good of our lettin’ the girl 
larn forrin tongues and so much book larnin’,” 
said the yeoman after she had gone. “It’s all 
well enough for lords and ladies—but for folks in 
our rank I calkelate it don’t make ’em any the 
more contented. I hope it won’t go to puttin’ 
embitioug fancies into our girl’s head. That 





[THE MEET. | 
young London fellow that’s been hanging round 
here for so long past has made me feel sort 0’ 
anxious for Jennie.” 

“Oh, now, good man, don’t you go to croakin’ 
evil, like one of the old rooks up in the belfry o’ 
the parish church!” said the dame, with some as- 
perity. ‘I can read our girl’s heart a deal plainer 
than I can our big Bible with my new silver- 
bowed glasses Enoch sent me down from London 
—and it’s printed there, clear as daylight, that 
she don’t care a straw about this young dandy, 
with his curlin’ hair, fine coat, and ruffles. The 
girl’s got too much good sense to think twice about 
him; she said, only to-day, you remember, that she 
shouldn’t care how soon he took himself to other 
parts. Maybe, if Jennie hadn’t seen folks as is gen- 
tlemen—and some of them of our own kin too,” and 
the dame strongly emphasized these last words— 
“maybe she’d be caught by chaff. And, as for her 
forrin languages, and her book larnin’, I never yet 
see the harm they brought to anybody raised under 
the roof of Sweet Briar Cottage,” she added, signifi- 
cantly. 

“Well, good wife, I dunno but you're right, after 
all,” yielded Enoch. ‘Our Enoch’s gettin’ to bea 
great man, and mixes with quality folks, hand in 
glove with the best of ’em; and, if readin’ and 
studyin’ ‘ll do thesame for Jennie it won't be lost 
on her.” 

“You don’t seem to remember that, some day, 
great folks may be sendin’ for her, to take her 
away where she belongs. You forget that the girl 
isn’t really ourn!” said Mistress Heath, who was 
always on the verge of expecting a day to arrive 
when the mysterious child of their adoption should 
be claimed by kinfolks of rank, coming to bear her 
away in a gilded chariot, drawn by no less than 
six white horses. “And then, it appears to me, 
it'll be the very best thing we’ve done—to have 
the young lady know the things she’s born to,” she 
added. 

“May be so—may be, good wife,” responded the 
man, who, contrary to the dame, would gladly have 
forgotten that the child of his adoption was not 
his own—“ but I'd a deal rather nobody’d ever 
come for her, now she’s grown up here so naturally 
like our own daughter. It would go sore against 
my grain to give her up now.” 

“Indeed, it would be,” responded the wife, “ but 
I expect it’ll come some day; and every time my 








Lady Brandock looks at our door when she rides 
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by in her splendid carriage, or when the lassie comes 
back from her lessons at the castle, I kind o’ fall to 
tremblin’, and imagine I’m goin’ to hear some news 
o’ her folks a comin’ to take her away. And so I’m 
kept in a fluster like all the time, Enoch.” 

“Well, I ain’t a goin’ to borrow trouble. Time 
enough when it comes Who's a croakin’ now, I 
would like to know?” retorted the good man, with 
a triumphant glance at his wife. “ But it’s my 
opinion that the folks that was so unnatural as to 
turn off their own baby such a cold, stormy night 
as on that November, won’t ever take much trouble 
to hunt her up agin. But look ye, dame! Isn't that 
her ladyship, walkin’ alone down the path from the 
castle? And see! She is turnin’ up hither!” he 
said, laying aside his pipe and rising to welcome the 
new comer. 

“Yes, as sure as I live! My Lady Brandock, 
comin’ to honour Sweet Briar Cottage with her 
dainty foot!” exclaimed the dame, rising and cour- 
tesying repeatedly. “ Walk in, my lady, and make 
us proud by tarryin’ to rest-in our little parlour— 
humble enough it is, toe, beside the grand drawing- 
rooms up at the castle,” and still courtesying, she 
would have led the way to the neat little apartment 
at the right of the narrow hall, whose well-propor- 
tioned floor shone like ivory in the white moonlight. 

“Nay, good Mistress Heath, let me sit a few 
minutes with you here on your pleasant, moonlit 
porch,” said the lady, sinking into a chair which the 
farmer proffered. “TI felt a little restless and heated 
this evening, and so walked out, and unconsciously 
strayed farther than I intended. It is very cool and 
quiet here—so peaceful that one would almost forget 
that the great world lies not two score milesaway, with 
all its toil, and stirring scenes and troubles. I mean 
London—my own home, good friends—to which I 
shaH shortly return, now that my cousin, Lord 
Edgar, is coming back to the castle. It is always 
noisy and troubled and whirling—that unquiet, rest- 
less London!” she said, with a half-weary tone. 
“You do not know how much you country folks have 
to be thankful for, in your humble homes, beyond the 
reach of the great world’s flowing tides,” she added, 
in that same low, saddened tone. 

“We shall be sorry to miss your ladyship,” said 
Dame Heath, talking volubly, to hide the unaccount- 
able pity that somehow crept into her heart, though 
had one accused her of daring to bestow compassion 
on a great lady, she would have stoutiy denied the 
charge of such temerity. ‘As your ladysnip says, 
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it’s calm and quict-like here, and my good man and I’ve 
lived happy and contented-like all our days, though 
younger folks, like our boy Enoch, liked to get away 
to wider pastures. But he’s a good boy—Enoch is 
—if he did go up to that great noisy, whirlin’ 
Babylon of London, as your ladyship likens jt to.” 

The lady smiled at the simile which the old dame 
had drawn from her remark ; but replied, with kindly 
interest in her sweet, gentle voice : 

“Yes, I have ever heard the best report of your 
son, mistress; and you may besurethat ’tis a good 
name which reaches me out of the legion of bar- 
risters in London. My husband, the earl, has 
lately engaged him on an important case, and more 
than once has spoken in highest praise of him. If 
Enoch wins this case—and itis thought he will— 
the earl will retain him as his future legal ad- 
viser. I mention this only to show you that others 
besides yourself respect and honour your son, my 
good friends.” 

“There, good man! do you hear that? What's 
the harm of book-larnin’ now, I wonder ?” said the 
dame, with triumph in her tones, as she drew a 
long breath after this announcement. 

“Of course I hear what my lady says—and I 
wish our Jennie was here to hear it, too,” replied 
the yeaman, with calmer mien than his wife's, 
though his heart beat none the less proudly. 

“ Jennie, my sweet little friend, is not at home 
then?” asked the Lady Jane, with a tint of disap- 
pointment in face and tone; for in reality it was 
the thought of seeing the girl’s blooming face that 
had attracted her to the cottage that evening. 

“She stepped out for a little walk but a few 
minutes before your ladyship canie,” replied the 
dame. ‘Shall I send for her, your ladyship? 
Our Jennie is always proud and glad to have you 
talk to her; and when you do her the honour to 
praise her lessons up at the castle the child comes 
home in a flutter of delight, and is never done 
talking about your ladyship’s goodness and kind- 
ness. Let me send for her. Ann can find her.” 

“Tt is no matter. I shall see my little pet to- 
morrow. Tell her to come for one more lesson 
ere I go back to London,” said the lady, rising 
and drawing up her fleecy lace mantle as she 
passed forth with a kind good-night greeting. 

“The best and blessedest wife of a cross- 
grained old earl that ever stepped her foot in 
castle or cottage,” said Dame Heath, enthusiasti- 
cally, as her visitor passed out the little wicket 
gate. “ There ain’t o bit of pride or haughtiness 
wrapped up in her lily-white skin. Did you mind 
how she spoke of the boy—onr Enoch? Andel 
could almost take a likin’ to tif beetle-browed old 
earl himself, for settin’ Enoch up such a great 
lawyer before the big barristers of London. If 
ever any great lady comes to take our Jennie 
away, I hope she'll be half as good as her ladyship.” 

But she who was thus eulogized by the woman 
whose cottage she left behind her passed slowly 
on the path leading under the tall trees towards 
the gray stone castle. 

Her step was slow, hermien sad and thoughtful, 
and she murmured to herself as'she walked along, 
the while her lily-white hands, upon whose fingers 
giittered costly jewels, were clasped tightly over the 
heart that throbbed—oh, so wearily !—under her rich 
Indian muslin bodice. 

“All are happy save me!” she sighed; “all! 
Everywhere I go, even in the humblest cot, they 
all have somebody to love. This simple-minded, 
honest pair are richer, too, in her love than I can 
now ever hope to be. Why do I thus haunt the 
place whieh is fraught with poison to me? why do 
I thus restlessly hunger for what I once allowed to 
be put away from my lips?” 





CHAPTER V. 


WueEN Jennie Heath left the cottage she had no 
idea of a walk beyond sight of its thatched roof and 
well-stacked chimneys; but, tempted by the beauty 
of the summer night, she strolled on inte a narrow 
path which led from the broader one towards the 
hamlet of Roseneath at a mile’s distance. 

Hardly had she traversed half its length when she 
was met by a fashionably attired young man. This 
new comer’s face brightened as he caught sight of 
the girl approaching before she had perceived him. 

It was a handsome face—that is, handsome if com- 
pared ‘with a sculptor’s model, for the features were 
clearly cut, and his glossy locks were disposed with 
classic grace about an intelligent forehead ; but there 
was ap unpleasant expression about the loose lips, 


and cold, glittering eyes, which would have repelled 
others besides keen students of human countenance. 

The conclusion ene would have arrived at was, 
that this handsome, elegant youth was some scion of 
nobility or wealth, who had left the pleasure of the 
gay city behind during the hot season, but would not 
object to any pastime that might occur to make the 
hours pass less heavily on his hands, 

Such a pastime this gay London gentleman sup- 
posed he had found in meeting the lovely cottage 
maiden ; and many a well-turned compliment and 
gallant speech had he uttered in her hearing, proudly 
imagining himself as irresistible as in that circle of 
sentimental young belles in whose smiles he delighted 
to bask when he aired his fascinations in the society 
of his town house. 

More than this: Lionel Kingsley was very heart- 
less and unprincipled for one so young—the fruit of 
a bad heart and an idle, spendthrift life in the gay 
metropolis. 

The only son of a wealthy father, whio, in mistaken 

1 fondness, supplied him with unlimited pocket 
money, the youth had early learned the ‘ways of 
an accomplished man of the world, and prided him- 
self greatly on their acquirement. 

Thus it will not seem strange that, the moment 
he beheld the beautiful cottage maidény he determined, 
at the least, to amuse himself with*winning her love, 
and then to toss it lightly aside when the time of his 
departure came. 

Now, meeting her in the moonlit forest path, he 
called up his most swave tone and expression, and ad- 
vanced, saying: 

“ Well met, pretty Jennie! 
ening to your home.” 

“Then, I pray you, let me not frustrate that in- 
tention,” replied the girl, turning on the path she 
had come. “My father and mother would be glad 
to see you at Sweet Briar Cottage.” 

“Nay, sweet Jennie; since we have met let us 
ramble through these forest-aisles, under the poetic 
and tender light of the moon. It is a night for 
lovers—is it mot, dear girl?” and he caught her 
hand, and would have drawn it within his arm. 

But Jennie—prompted either by coquetry or dis- 
like—withdrew her hand in an instant. 

The girl’s coolness and sauciness piqued him, and 
the red blood surged over Lionel Kingsley’s usually 
colourless face. , 

He would be revenged. 

Anything—falsehood, deceit of any form—to 
conquer that rustic beauty, who, because she hap- 
pened to have gained a little more intelligence 
than her neighbours, set herself up for an equal 
with himself. 

“No! by heaven, Miss Heath—dearest Jennie— 
I swear I sincerely love you, and have from the 
moment when first we met at yon little hamlet 
church, when I heard you singing in the choir.” 

Jennie Heath did not reply. She walked on beside 
him, thinking soberly for the first time. Nobody had 
ever professed devotion to her before. His words 
sounded like a romance. 

“Has my boldness terrified you, sweet girl?” 
asked Kingsley, with artful solicitude. “You do not 
speak. Am I to be made happy in the belief of the 
old adage that ‘silence is consent’? Say, beautiful 
Jennie, are you mine?” 

“ Mr. Kingsley, if you are in earnest in your pro- 
testations, you choose an unwonted way of pro- 
claiming them. I have parents and a brother, and 
I cannot listen to your vows until you have spoken 
first tothem. I do not really know if I do care for 
you—I am so young, and have never thought of 
such things before—but if you tell my father and 
mother, and Brother Enech, who will be home to- 
morrow, what you have said to me, I will think 
farther of your words, Mr. Kingsley.” 

The young man bit his lip with embarrassment, and 
eyed Jennie Heath with suspicion. In her very na- 
tural and unsophisticated request she had brought him 
to a stand-point which he could not pass without ex- 
posure, for he had meant but to amuse himself with 
her—to indulge in some tender love passages. But 
she had in her very straightforward innocence out- 
witted him. 

“II should be most happy to make your 
brother’s acquaintance, Miss Heath—that is, my dear 
Jennie,” he said, collecting himself. “He comes to- 
morrow, you say. And how long does he stay? and 
when will he go back to his farm again ?” 

“Farm !” ejaculated Jennie. “ Why, don’t you re- 
member—I thought I told you—that my brother Enoch 
is a great lawyer up in London 2” she said, a little 
proudly. “Iam quite sure, Mr. Kingsley, that you 


I was e’en now hast- 





must have heard of my brother Enoch, for he does a 





great deal of business for the great folks, and even 
the Earl of Brandock, my dear Lady Jane’s husband, 
is now employing him. Haven’t you ever heard of 
Brother Enoch, Mr. Kingsley ?” 

“ Yes, I heard of Enoch Heath, but knew not until 
now that he was your brother,” replied Kingsley, 
trying to appear at ease; but he could not shake off 
the restraint that had suddenly settled upon him, 
and more than once he looked at the girl with a 
half-defiant gaze, for having risen to be a person 
whom he could no longer feel at liberty to trifle with 
for his own passing gratification. 

No farther love-vows passed his lips, though he 
strove to. converse easily upon other themes, and 
when they came to where the narrow path merged 
into the broader one he paused, and safd, with an 
affectation of solicitude: ; 

“Then, since you will not now give me an answer 
that shall end my suspense, we part here till I visit 
your kindred at the cottage to-morrow or. the day 
following!” and then, lifting her hand to his lips, he 
turned away. , 

A figure, which had but a moment. before passed 
along that path, now lingered a moment under the 
shadow of a tall tree, and the Lady Jane, witness- 
ing that lover-like parting, cast an anxious glance 
after the girl, who continued her way to the cottage, 
then peered after the young man on his path to the 


village. 

“Lionel Kingsley, you shall not lay a trap for 
my pure girl!” she said, sternly. “I have heard 
of you in London; and such as you—gay, reck- 
less, and unprincipled—shall never harm my spot- 
less lily-bud which has grown up uncontaminated 
in these quict haunts. Alas! more than-ever 
now do I perceive my fatal error! Your youth 
and beauty will bring admirers; and the. wicked 
may come and lay their homage at your feet, pre- 
suming on their noble ‘birth, which may ‘often 
be a cloak for basest hearts. Oh, my child! my 
child! . Why may I not brave the world, and pro- 


shelter of a mother’s heart? Alas, I may not, for 
in doing this I hold up the name of one I swore at 
the altar to love, honour, and obey, to deepest 
scorn and contempt. Oh! amid all my splendour 
I am wretched, wretched indeed!” and the lady 
tottered along her path like one weary with a crush- 
ing load of pain. 

Meantime, Lionel Kingsley kept on his way to 
the little hamlet inn, venting his disappointment 
and mortification in angry ejaculations. 

“Who would have ever dreamed that Enoch 
Heath, the barrister, could be this rustic beauty’s 
brother? But lucky it is for me that I have found 
it out in season. A pretty mess I should have been 
in had I amused myself and then gone back to Lon- 
don to find myself held accountable by this big 
brother.” 





CHAPTER VL 


We will now roll back the curtain of time two 
years prior to the commencement of our story. 

At that period Lord Edga: Clemsford was a hand- 
some young man of about twenty-four years, tall and 
stately in figure, winning in speech and mien, and 
possessed of the attributes of virtue and goodness in 
addition to the rank and immense wealth to which 
he had fallen heir by the decease of the old lord, his 
father. 

Upon his majority he had succeeded to the estates, 
which had been by a faithful steward from 
the period of old Lord Harold’s death until this time ; 
and during the few years since Lord Edgar had 
ruled over his heritage it had been truly said by the 
tenantry that he was the best master they had ever 
known. 

Upon this morning, when we take our readers to 
Lord Edgar’s ancestral home, a gay company was 
assembled in the castle courtyard. 

Theré were beautiful ladies, attired in rich riding- 
robes and plumed hats and mounted on spirited pal- 
freys ; and courtly cavaliers, in hunting-suits of Lin- 
coln green. f 

Lord Edgar’s servants held in leash the hounds 
that were to accompany the hunters, who grew im- 
patient to set out on the day’s exciting sport, and 
only waited their host’s signal to dash out the court- 
yard. But the party could not ride forth until the 
three for whom they lingered had sprung into their 
saddles. 

These three were the Lady Jane Olemsford, the 
lovely and enchanting cousin of Lord 
Earl of Brandock, a tall, dark, stately man, the 





fiancé of the lady, and evidently her senior by 


claim all? Why may I not gather you into thé 
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nearly & score of years—and the third Lord Edgar | had left the side of Lady Jane Clemsford. They were 
Clemsford himself, who stoed beside his horse, wait-| riding a little apart from the others, when the lady, 
ing to see all his guests in the saddle before he | turning to him, said: 


sprang to his own seat upon his impatient steed. 


As Lord Edgar thus stood, and the pawing steeds | side when the chase is so exciting? Look how the 
of the mounted riders were with difficulty restrained | hounds speed on!” for they were now in an open 
under the firm grasp of their bridle reins, Earl} space, and the pack, followed by the noblemen, were 
Brandock and Lady Jane Clemsford made’ their } in full view—“ and, ah! there is the poor deer fleeing 
appearance, coming out from one of the terraced} before them! Notice how your steed chafes to 
plunge forward with the rest! I pray you not to be 

The lady was very beautiful, and the gaze of all| a laggard with us ladies, earl, for even my blood 
the company was turned towards her and her com-| flows quick and hot with the excitement of the chase, 
and I am almost tempted to ride onward with the 
She wore a dark blue riding-habit, which she had | hunters. How then can you remain-away ?” 


garden walks. 


panion. 


gathered up in one small gauntleted hand. The 


heavy white plumes of her riding-hat swept back | your words and join the sportsmen ?” asked the earl, 
from her face in a graceful curve, and her sweet, | looking at her with his deep, searching gray eyes, 
ehildlike face, with its tender blue eyes and coral | full upon her own. 


red lips, was framed in clustering, waving masses of, 


golden curls which fell far dewn over her slender | own fair lids. “ Yes ; if you do really desire to gain 
shoulders. my favour, go forward, and be brave with the others.” 


Her form was tall and slight, yet rounded and 


soft in outline ; and her bearing and steps that of a| is my command, By-and-by I shall claim the full 
reward,” and, taking the hand which lay lightly upon 

There was now a half-vexed, half-mirthful ex-| her saddle pommel, the nobleman raised it to his lips, 
pression resting upon her fair features as she came | and then, putting spurs to his horse, left her side and 
out from the perfumed garden, which, with its | dashed onwards to join in the chase which was every 
wealth of bloom and fragrance, could be seen on | moment becoming more exciting. 


noble, delicate, high-bred lady. 


the other side of the thick hedgerow which bordered 


it, separating it from the courtyard where our riders | had caressed a look as of loathing, exclaiming : 


waited. 


Upon Earl Brandock’s face there were also percep- | last I shall receive at your hands, Earl Brandock, for 
tible the remains of a frown, which had, evidently, |'‘my very heart shrinks in loathing at your approach ! 
been gathered there during his walk in the garden | But I cannot bid you leave me. I cannot tell you to 
depart for ever, and leave me free to follow my own 

But, a8 both approached, they evidently tried to | inclinations. The chain that binds me is too strong 
dispel all traces of that which had annoyed them ; |} —and, alas, I cannot sunder its fetters ! 
to heaven I had never given the fatal pledge to my 
dying parent. Poverty, loss of position, every ill, 
were better than a union with one whom I cannot 
love. And yet,” the lady went on—“ and yet, but 
for this pledge our rich inheritance would have passed 
away, and I be a beggared orphan. Yet, even then, 
had I known my own heart, methinks I could never: 
have given the fatal promise, which now this iron 
lover insists must be speedily fulfilled,” and the lady 
bowed her head till it rested upon the flowing silky 
mane of the noble palfrey she rode. 


with Lady Jane. 


and so the lady called a smile to her lips as she gaily 
greeted the company, and the earl bestowed a 
courtly bow and salutation upon the group. 

The horses of the two stood in waiting, held by 
the grooms; but, as the lady approached, she dis- 
covered that she had dropped one of her riding- 
gloves in the path, and while the earl gallantly 
turned back to secure it, Lord Edgar gave the 
bridle of his own horse into the hands of a groom, 
hastened to his cousin’s side to assist her in 
mounting. 

Lady Jane Clemsford’s hand rested upon his arm, 
and her tiny foot was about to be placed in.his 
hand preparatory to springing into the saddle, when 
the voice of Earl Brandock arrested the act, and 
caused the lady, with a start and sudden tremour, 
to release her grasp, and her riding-habit swept 
again to the ground. 

“Pardon me, Lord Clemsford, but I believe the 
right of assisting Lady Jane to mount belongs to 
me alone!” said the earl, in a sharp but determined 
tone. 

Lord Edgar Clemsford stepped back with a flush 
and a frown upon his fine features, and the Lady 
Jane turned pale with emotion, but said not a word, 
only giving her hand passively to the earl, and 
allowing him to assist her to the saddle, and to rein 
his own horse by her side. 

Lord Edgar turned away, and quickly sprang to 
his own saddle. 

Then he grasped the reins with a strange, fierce 
energy, and striking his spurs into the flanks of the 
noble animal he rode, called out, ina hard, concentrated 
tone, unlike his usual calm accents, for his guests to 
fellow him en to the chase. 

“ Haste, haste!” he cried, “ while the day is fresh. 
We have loitered too long already for these laggards !” 
and then dashed forward. 

And the mettlesome, richly caparisoned steeds, 
with their gay riders, moved down the broad avenue, 
through the park, and out into the noble forest, 
quickening their pace as they swept on, eager in the 
chase of the noble deer who were that day doomed 
to fall victims at the huntsmens’ hands. 

Some two hours passed away. . 

One noble stag had been stricken by the fatal 
bullet, and faltered in his speed; while the hounds, 
hunted the poor beast down, until he fell, panting and 
dying, in their path. Then, as the animal was left 
to the care of Lord Edgar’s forester, who had ridddp 
behind them, the huntsmen again pressed on with re- 
newed energy for the chase. 

- And now, again,rang outthe low, quick barks of 
the dogs—token that they: were on another trail ; and 

the sportsmen turned in the’ direction indicated, and 
‘hastened on more rapidly than before. 

The ladies had gradually fallen behind, and there 
were none of their male attendants left save Ear) 


chair, spoke thus to his nephews, who had gathered 
beneath his roof to enjoy his generous and’ genial 
hospitality : 


much to interest you as for the good I hope it may 


“My lord, how can you ride thus slowly by my 


“Would it please you, Lady Jane, were I to obey 


“Yes, yes,” she replied, with a shrinking of her 


“T will obey,” he replied. “Your slightest wish 


After he had gone the lady gave the hand which he 
“Oh, hateful touch! Would that it could be the 


Oh, would 


(To be continued.) 





UNCLE WALTER. 





UncLE WALTER Browy, sitting in his great easy- 


Now, my boys, I am going to tell you a very 
simple story of my early life. I tell it to you not so 


do you. 
As you already know, my parents were both 
dead when I was a mere child, though my mother 
lived long enough to thelp me on to anage when I 
could understand and appreciate her valuable 
lessens. 
I was left poor, but I possessed good health and 
a sound, robust constitution. As grew up to 
youth I think I was good-looking enough to merit 
some of the praises of beauty that my female friends 
bestowed upon me ; but I wasn’t proud of my good 
looks. I was too poor to be proud. Still I was not 
without pride. 
I was proud when my teacher pronoumced me 
one of his best scholars, and I was proud when the 
examining school-committee praised me for my pro- 
ficiency. 
My most intimate companion was John Gershom. 
His parents were both dead, as were mine, and we 
had been playmates from earliest boyhood. We at- 
tended school together, were in the same'classes, were 
both studious and attentive, both aimed to de as 
nearly right as we knew how, though he lacked my 
deep love of knowledge and my power of application. 
We left school together, and together we resolved 
to seek our fortunes. I think John was a year older 
than I, but in mental and physical capacities we were 
about equal. 
After leaving school we obtained work, meaning 
to earn and lay by money enough to enable us to 
travel, when we intended to seek our fortunes in ear- 
nest. 
One day in the latter part of November a man 
named Abington came to see Mr. Bartlett on business. 
He resided in a neighbouring town, where he owned 
and earried on an extensive manufacturing establish- 
ment. 


the purpose of enlarging his business, and in tho 

course of conversation with our employer he stated 

that he wasin need of more help, and that if he 

could find a few capable young men who were steady 

and industrious he could do well by them. Mr. 

Bartlett thought at once of Gershom and myself. He 

knew that we would not remain much longer with 

him, and as he did not fear to recommend us he pre- 

sented our names, and the result was that we were 

called into the counting-house. 

I had heard of Mr. Lemuel Abington as the richest 

man in our county, as I think he was, and I entered 

his presences with much awe. No humblé courtier 

could have approached a crowned monarch with more 

respect and reverence than moved me as I appeared 

before the wealthy manufacturer. 

Rich.men were not so plentiful then as they are 

now, and very few in our county had gained great 

wealth without having honestly and persistently 

laboured for it. 

I found Mr. Abington to be a good-looking 

elderly man—I thought him elderly then, though I 

suppose he was not over fifty—and I very soon found 

that he was kind and pleasant, though I could see 

very plainly that he was a man of few words in busi- 

ness. He knew exactly what he wanted, and he ap- 

proached the subject:in hand in a direct and straight- 

forward manner. 

We—that is, John and I—had not beenin the 

counting-house fifteen minutes before it had been ar- 

ranged that we should present ourselves at Mr. Abing- 

ton’s place of business by noon of the next Monday. 

The distance was fourteen miles, and we could 

easily travel that on foot Monday forenoon. There 

was no railroad-then from the village to Abington’s 

place ; and as the stage ran in that ditection only on 

alternate days, we could not find accommodation by 

that conveyance until Tuesday. But the walk was 

nothing. Wo had but a small store of worldly goods 

to carry, and with our packs upon our backs we'could 

laugh at a walk of fourteen miles between breakfast 
and dinner. 

“Now,” said Mr. Abington, after the preliminaries 
had been settled, “I shall look for you on Monday. 

I shall so arrange my business that I can attend to 
you on your arrival, aud make you more fully ac- 
quainted with the nature of the duties I shall require 
at your hands. Remember—Monday, noon. If our 
arrangement is perfected I shall count your time for 
that morning, and if, from any dissatisfaction on your 
part, after your arrival, you shall find that the work 
will not suit you,. I will pay you for the time con- 
sumed in making the trip. 

John and I were highly pleased with the prospect 
that had thus opened before us. 

I was then almost twenty-one, and I hoped that I 
might find a permanent thing at the new place. The 
manufacturer’s offer had-been most generous, and he 
had given us to understand that, if we were true 
and faithful, we might grow up with the new branch 
of business which he was about to introduce. And 
I may as well tell you here that the new branch of 
business was the making of wfdught-iron nails by 
machinery. It seems a simple thing in this day; 
but it was not a simple thing then. 

The more I thought of our new prospect the 
more I was pleased. 

“ It'll be a grand thing for us,” I said to John. “If 
we take hold in earnest, and show ourselves eager 
to learn,"we may so far master-the business by the 
time it gets into full operation as to have some 
station of honour and trust.” 

That, my boys, was the thought that fired me 
with zeal and ardour. I longed to be trustgd—to be 
honoured and respected. I longed to prove myself 
a worthy and capable man, and to have matters of 
serious importance confided to me. 

In my own mind I had laid dowa the rules formy 
future guidance, and no boy was ever more eager to 
get on a new pair of skates, or to fly a new kite, 
than I was to put to the test my rules for the life 
of manhood. 

John Gershom sympathized with me to some ex- 
tent, but he did not seem to be looking so far ahead 
asI looked. I doubt if he had any farther fixed 
rules of life than to be true and honest, and to work 
manfully when he had work to do. 

Sunday night came, cold, dark, and lowry. We 
had our bundles packed ready for the morning’s 
start, and I was full of hope and cheer, which even 
the howling of the stormy wind could not lessen. 

I'sought my pillow with the feeling that my life 
was about to open in earnest—that on the morrow I 
was to step out into the path that might lead me to 
successful and honoured manhood. 

I had not forgotten the lessons of my mother, but 
holding her blessed memory as a cherished and 
worshipped-idol in my heart, those lessons had taken 
a firmer hold upon my mind as I grew’ towards man- 
hood, and I had already begun to apply them to my 








Brandock, who not for one moment since setting out 
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It was not fm the nature of a profession or trade 
to make a man, so that the calling was an honourable 
one. It was for the man to honour the profession, and 
this I was determined to do if the way were open to 


me. 

When I arose on Monday morning—the very last 
day of November—I found the storm raging furiously. 

The wind blew almost a gale, and the driving 
sleet had plastered up the windows so that I could 
not look forth. I met John Gershom in the entry, 
and his face was woefully long. 

“Walter, this is too bad,” he said. 

I admitted that it was bad, but then it might have 
been worse. 

* But what a disappointment,” he added. 

“* How so?” I asked. 

“Why,” said he, “we shall be disappointed, and 
perhaps Mr. Abington will be disappointed.” 

And then I found that John had given up the idea 
of going over to Abington’s place on that day. But not 
sol. I went to the door and looked out, and I think 
I may safely say that I had never beheld so bad a 
storm. 

At any rate, I had never looked out upon a more 
furious one. But I did not quail. I made upmy mind 
that I would try it, at allevents. John was aston- 
ished when I told him that I should start. He could 
not believe that I was in earnest. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed, “ we should both 
perish before we got half-way there. Mr. Abington 
will not expect us.” 

I told John I could only judge as to Mr. Abing- 
ton’s expectations by the last words he had spoken 
tous. He had not only told us that he should ex- 
pect us by noon of that day, but he had said that he 
should so arrange his business as to attend us upon 
our arrival. 

“ And,” I added, “don’t you remember the very 
last words he spoke—‘ remember—Monday, noon!’ 
It may be that he will readily understand the cause 
of our delay, if we do not appear, but I think I saw 
enough of the man, even during our brief interview, 
to know that he will be ready for us. Be sure he 
will keep his part of the bargain.” 

But Jobn could not think of setting forth in the 
midst of such a storm, and he asked me to look out 
once more—te go out where I could obtain a proper 
idea of the fury of the storm and tempest. I went 
eut with him, and I must confess that, for a moment, 
I wavered. Might it not be really dangerous to ven- 
ture out upon so long a journey on foot, in the midst 
of such a storm? But my wavering was brief. I 
remembered one of the most important of the rules 
[ had laid down for my guidance through life; and 
what should I expect of accomplishment in the after 
years if now, upon the threshold of that life, I were 
to turn back from the performance of a duty, with- 
out even a trial towards its accomplishment? And 
this was the rule of life to which I refer:—I had 
promised myself that I would never turn back from 
the performance of a duty until a fair and sufficient 
trial had demonstrated that the accomplishment was 
beyond my power. 

The rule was a very simple one, and I deter- 
mined to follow it out. And so, my boys, are all 
the proper rules of life very simple—so simple that 
even a child may understand them. It is only in the 
other course—the course of hesitation and procrasti- 
nation—the course of a life without fixed rules— 
that doubts and perplexities arise to bewilder and 
confound us. 

I went back into the house and ate my breakfast, 
and then I prepared for the stat. I buttoned my 
overcoat close up to my chin, and tied on my cap with 
a broad muffler. There was no use in taking an um- 
brella, for such a thing would not have stood a mo- 
ment before the fury of the blast, even allowing that 
{ could have held it. I expected that the sleet 
would fall upon me, and stick to me, and wet me 
through, but I cared not for that. 

John saw me make my preparations with a sort of 
wondering dismay, and two or three times he went 
out into the shed to view the power of the storm, 
and consider upon the matter of bearing me com- 


any. 
’ Finally he declared that I was mad, and gave it 
as his opinion that Mr. Abington, when he saw me, 
would set me down for a rash. :-ekless fellow, if not 
for a fool. 

“But,” he added, with a chuckle, “Mr. Abington 
won't be likely to see you to-day. You'll turn back 
before you've gone half a mile.” 

“ Very well,” I answered. “If I make the at- 
tempt, and am satisfied that I cannot proceed, I 
shall be content; but I am bound to make the 
trial.” 

With this I went to the shed, and having enve- 
loped my bundle of extra clothing in a piece of oiled 
cloth, and swung it upon a stick over my back, I 
stepped forth. 


was forced to bow my head to the tempest. 
struggled on. 


laughed at the storm. 
on 


sure in breasting it. 

There was something in the trial that made me 
proud. 

I felt like a general who is pushing on his serried 
hosts to.a great and sure victory. There were times 
when I had to stop to regain my breath; and there 
were times when the driving blast, omens around 
some bold cliff, or through a deep vale, ught me 
up, in spite of my efforts to ; but I was in a 
merry mood, and not even the cold wet that had at 
length penetrated to my skin could draw from me 
one word of wrath or impatience. 

It was about half-past seven when I left the 
village, and at just one o'clock I entered Mr. Abing- 
ton’s counting-house, where I found him alone, en- 
gaged in looking over the columns of a newspaper. 
I had shaken most of the snow from my garments 
upon the stoop, but much of the sleet was clinging 
to my coat in great icy flakes. The man recognized 
me at once, and arose to greet me, and his surprise 
was great when he found that I had walked the whole 
distance that forenoon. He placed a chair for me 
near the open fireplace with his own hand, and also 
insisted upon taking my coat and cap. He was a 
gentleman in the highest sense of that term. 

“TI did not expect you,” he said, after he had seen 
me comfortably seated. 

* You were ready for me ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It required no effort on 
my part.” 

I then told him that I had looked upon my en- 
gagement to meet him as having imposed a duty 
upen me, and I had not felt at liberty to break it. 
And I also gave him an account of the discussion 
my companion and I had held upon the subject, and 
of the trials I had undergone during the journey. 
Mr. Abington remarked that I seemed to place a 
high estimate upon my business promises. 

“Yes,” Lteld him; and then I modestly added: 
“T am a young man, and as I have my own way to 
make in the world I have laid down a few simple 
rules of life to which I mean to adhere. One of 
those rules is this: When I have regarded a thing 
to be my duty I will not turn back from the per- 
formance thereof until a fair and sufficient trial has 
demonstrated that the accomplishment is beyond my 
power. Haa it not heen for such a fixed rule as that 
I should not have veatured out alone and on foot in 
such a storm as this.” 

Mr. Abington grasped my hand, and in a very fow 
words expressed his satisfaction with the course I 
had pursued. But he said more with his looks than 
he did with his lips. I could see that he was pleased, 
and I felt assured that from that moment he took me 
entirely into his confidence. 

When I had warmed myself and dried my outer 
clothing he conducted me to his own house, which 
was close at hand, where I sat down with the family 
to dinner. I was introduced to his wife and daugh- 
ter, and to two of his younger children—both boys. 
At first I felt out of place, and ill at ease, sur- 
rounded by such tokens of wealth and luxpry; but 
the feeling gradually wore away when I found that 
they were all inclined to be affable and kind. 

Mrs. Abington was a handsome, matronly woman, 
and was evidently acquainted with work. The 
daughter was ealled Susie. She was nineteen years 
of age, and I thought her the prettiest girl I had ever 
seen, After the mea: was finished, and when, at the 
host’s reyuest, I had given a graphic account of my 
journey through the storm, Miss Susie took it upon 
herst.; frankly to sympathize with me. As I met her 
kindly took, and gazed into the rich depths of her 
beautiful eyes, I felt a feeling that I had never felt 
before. Her voice was as soft and sweet as the notes 
of a flute, and she did really listen to my story with 
interest and sympathy ; and as she listened the tints 
upon her fair round cheeks grew deep and rose- 
like, and sevezai times the lovely face was lighted 
up by the most exquisite smiles I had ever seen. 
In the afternoon 1 went with Mr. Abington and 
looked over the great establishment, and in the 
evening he asked me if I could copy some letters for 


him. I had no fear of that sort of work, for I had 
bestowed great care and attention m my writing, 
and I was proud and happy to know that I was pretty 


would take my breath away; and then the sleet and 
snow came driving so furiously into my face = : 
ut 


I was young, strong, and hopeful, and the goal of 
promise before me gave me a buoyancy of spirit that 


In a little while my blood began to circulate with 
warming and vivifying freedom; and though my 
course was slow in the extreme, yet I pushed merrily 


I was surprised at myself. The storm was not 
one whit less furious than I anticipated; it was 
more furious, if possible, and yet I really found plea- 


two letters for him, and he came and looked at them. 
You will understand that we were in his counting- 
house. After he had put the copies away he said [ 
might write a letter on business to @ correspondent. 
So I spread my paper upon the desk and took the pen, 
while he sat down by the fire and gave me the bare 
items I was to use. 

When the missive was finished Mr. Abington 
took it and looked it over. I hoped he would not 
praise me, and he did not. He simply remarked that 
it would answer, and then directed me to seal and 
superseribe it. 

As there had been no arrangement made for 


boarding-place Mr. Al took me home with him 
that night, and told me I must feel at home there 
until we could make farther provision. After reach- 


ing my chamber and resting my head upon my 
pillow the thought came to me that there was some- 
thing peculiar in my "s manner towards me. 
He had as yet not said a word about setting me at 
work, nor had he introduced the 
branch of manufacture for which I 
I fancied that he appeared constrained 
as though some had occupied his mind which 
pet I aid tet eng leh “of Mr. Abingte 
at not tC) mR. 
Thoughts of Susie came to drive him from my mind, 
and even after I slept the beautiful face, with the 
soft brown eyes and the warm, kindly smile, was with 
me in my dreams. 
On the following morning I ate breakfast with the 
family, expecting that when we repaired to the office 
Mr. Abington would conduct me to the new factory 
where the wrought-iron nails were to be made, but he 
did no such thing. When we reached the 
house he gave me four or five letters to copy, and 
then went away to attend to some business with one 
of his foremen whohad been waitingforhim. When 
he came back I had the letters copied, and he ther 
sat down and conversed with me upon business mat- 
ters, seeking to ascertain how much I knew of the 
general principles, and, as I could plainly see, even 
then sounding me as to my general education. 

I had no idea then how much was depen upon 
that examination, but I knew that I was e the 
use I had made of my time during my school-days, 
and I had reason to be thankful that my old teachers 
had always been able to pronounce me one of the 
best of their scholars. 

Towards noon John Gershom arrived. Mr. Abing- 
ton received him kindly, and had no fault to find be- 
cause he did not come on the day before. After con- 
versing half an hour or so with my companion and 
finding him willing and anxious to commence work, 
he left us alone together, remarking, as he went out, 
that he should not be gone long. 

John’s first sensation, after our employer had gone, 
was touching my journey through the storm, and 
when I had given him a graphic account of my ad- 
ventures he wished to know if Mr. Abington had set 
me,at work yet. y 

“No,” I told him. “ He has not even spoken with 
me upon the subject.” 

John laughed at me. 

“Now see,” he cried. “Of course you were not 
expected on such a day, and the old mar was not 
ready for you.” 

At this juncture Mr. Abington returned, and spoke 
to John. 

“ Mr. Gershom,” he said, “if you will come with 
me I will iatroduce you to the foreman of your de- 
partment.” 

They went out together, and I was left to wonder 
what im the world was to be done with me. 
By-and-by Mr. Abington came back, and led me 
into his little private office beyond the counting- 
house. It was a snug, cosy place, nicely carpeted ; 
furnished with costly furniture in hair-cloth and da- 
mask ; the walls ornamented with fine pictures ; anda 
mahogany book-ease, well filled, standing in a corner. 
When I had taken a seat my employer addressed me 
very nearly in these words: 

“Mr. Brown, since you have been here I have 
been studying your character pretty thoroughly ; and 
I will now tell you why I have ciahavelt you as L 
have at my desk, and why I have plied you with 
so many questions. The man who has served me as 
general superintendent for ten will leave me 
in the course of a month, for the purpose of going 
into, business on his own account. As you may 
suppose, I have had some anxiety concerning the 
filling of his place, for the peculiar relation which 
must exist between my superintendent and myself 
requires that he should not only be a good business 
man and strictly honest and honourable, but he 
must also be one in whom I can place the most im- 
licit confidence. In shoft, he must be wholly my 
riend and companion, and give my interests a place 
in his heart. Yesterday, when you told me why 
you had come to me in such a storm—when yon told . 








For a little time it seemed as though the wind 


thoroughly versed in the English language. I copied 





me of th® rule of life you had adopted, and had 
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proved to me by your own work how faithful you 
could be to what you held as right, the idea flashed 
upon me that if you were otherwise qualified you 
might be the very man I needed. I know that you 
are young, and that you have as yet had but little 
practical experience in business matters; but your 
youth will enable you the more readily to appre- 
ciate my friendship; and I think I have seen 
— of your capacity to assure me that in a 
month’s time, with my present superintendent’s as- 
sistance, you will be able to master the details of 
the business, and be prepared to take his place. I 
honour you, sir, for the high moral stand you have 
taken; and knowing the path you have chosen for 
_ your life journey, I have faith to believe that you 
will be a true and just man. What say you?” 

What could I say? I know that big tears rolled 
down my cheeks, and that for some time my throat 
swelled so that I could not speak plainly. When I 
could speak I expressed a fear that the place would 
be one of too great responsibility ; but Mr. Abingdon 
entertained no fear for himself, and before we left 
the office it had been arranged that I should become 
the pupil of the superintendent, and learn all the ins 
and outs, and upsand downs, of the extensive busi- 
ness. 

My dear boys, you may be sure that during the 
eu four weeks I was not idle. On the very 
first day I laid down my rules, and I lived up to 
them ; and the result surprised even myself. Thanks 
to my naturally good constitution, and thanks to the 
early teachings of my sainted mother, and thanks to 
the spirit that had led me to make the best use of my 
time when at school, and thanks to the life-rules I 
had laid down before I launched my bark upon the 
great ocean, I succeeded. 

The old superintendent left and I took his place, 
and at the end of the first month thereafter Mr. 
Abington said to me, in a frank, kind way, that he felt 
himself to be a gainer by the exchange he had made 
of superintendents. Such expressions as these gave 
de renewed strength and®courage. 

John Gershom was not at all envious, though he 
often wished that he had been in my place on that 
tempestuous November day. 

“But what’s the use?” he said to me more than 
once ; “I didn’t make such use of my time in school- 
days as you did, and I had no fixed rules laid down 
that were to be my guides through life.” 

After I had been with Mr. Abington a year I fan- 
cied that Miss Susie was not indifferent concerning 
my humble self. She must have discovered some- 
thing of my overpowering love for her, and I thought 
she returned it. And in time I mustered up courage 
to speak to her father. 

“Walter,” he said to me, “if you can win Susie’s 
love you may have her; and I don’t know of a man 
on the face of the earth whom I would rather claim 
for a son-in-law.” 

Of course you know the result, for there sits the 
Susie of those other days—your noble, generous, de- 
voted and true-hearted aunt. Ask her, and she will 
tell you how happily we have lived together. She 
will tell you that though we have been married forty 
years, our honeymoon has not yet begun to wane. 
And if you ask her for an explanation she will tell 
you that in our domestic, as in our moral and social 
relations, we have lived strictly up to proper rules. 

And so, my boys, you have my story. There is 
no need that I should .draw the moral for you. 
But there is a moral most certainly, and each must 
deduce it for himself. 8. C.J. 


RAY WOODBURNE. 


I was not a very strong girl; and in my sixteenth 
«winter I seemed so delicate that our physician ad- 
vised my mother to send me into the country, where 
I could have plenty of pure air and open air exer- 
cise. Alarmed by my pale cheeks, she consented. 
I was to go to the house of an aunt,. who, herself 
not very well, had determined to try the experiment 
of spending the winter at her country seat, instead 
of remaining in town. 

I was glad to go, for the novelty of the thing; 
yet I had some regrets for what I must leave—for 
wy music, for the operas, and for Walden Redmond. 

He had been very kind to me. I met him first in a 
curious sort of way. One morning, about a year be- 
fore, I was practising some of my songs, listening 
carelessly, at intervals, to fragments of conver- 
sation between my sister Belle anda gentleman in 
the next room. It was all about voice, and the 
merits of some prima donna, when, all at once, they en- 
tered together, and Belle said that Mr. Redmond had 
\fallen in love with my voice, and wanted me to sing 
for him. 

I did so, performing the pieces of his selection, 
for which he thanked me with a discriminating 
\praise such as I had rarely received. That day was 





the beginning of a friendship which grew until 
Walden Redmond seemed almost to consider me his 
preperty; while I knew, without hearing a word 
on the subject, that both the household and himself 
expected me some time to become his wife. As to 
me, I was not averse to such a destiny. 

Hand , elegant, and wealthy, he was a most 
desirable person ; and I could not fancy it difficult to 
love one so kind and so sympathetic. So I found it 
hard to part with him; and the tears nearly came 
into my eyes when he told me, with grave tender- 
ness, that, if I did not want to make him unhappy, I 
must come back less of a lily and more of a rose. 
I suppose I minded it more because he was rather 
cold and fastidious with most; but, at any rate, I 
cried myself to sleep, and fancied that I should be 
very homesick. 

I was not, however... There was something in the 
clear, cold air that raised my spirits wonderfully ; 
and, before I had been there a week, I was almost as 
gay and frolicsome as my cousin May. She was a 
very lively girl, and insisted upon my getting my 
full share of real country gaieties. 

About a fortnight after my arrival we were in- 
vited to a party at Farmer Brown’s. So we went; 
and I had an opportunity of seeing what a genuine 
country merry-making was like. We danced, guessed 
riddles, and played games with plenty of laugh- 
ing in them, and just a spice of flirtation. I had heard 
that I was pretty so often that I took it as a mere 
matter of course ; and on that evening my blue eyes 
and blush-rose complexion and flaxen curls brought 
me plenty of admirers. 

Some of them were peeling apples, and throwing 
the parings over their shoulders to see what initials 
they would form. Nellio Franks, a black-eyed, 
lively girl, tossed one which took the form, as they 
said, of the letter “G,” though it looked shapeless 
enough to my unaccustomed eyes. However, they 
declared it stood for George Merrill, and called him 
out with a great deal of laughter. 

Then Nellie insisted upon my trying the experi- 
ment, which, after much teasing, I consented to do. 
The paring, whirled three times around my head, 
flew off, and came down, as even I could see, in an 
undeniable “ W.” There was a loud buzz as they 
looked around for the owner of the initial; but, oddly 
enough, there was not a single Will or Walter in the 
room, so Nellie declared that the letter must stand for 
a surname. 

“Oh! it’s Ray Woodburne,” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly, looking at a young man, who, sitting ina 
corner, between two extremely pretty girls, his back 
towards the rest of the company, was entertaining 
his companions most agreeably, if one might judge 
from the frequent peals of laughter. 

“Here, Ray,” cried Nellie; “do be polite, and 
turn round. You're not on board your ship now.” 

“ What’s wanted now? Who's hailing me?” re- 
sponded a frank, merry voice as the central figure 
arose from his seat ; while the rest of the group looked 
little pleased at the interruption. 

“Here’s an apple-peeling that stands for your 
name ; and I suppose you know what that means?” 

I do. Who's the fortunate candi- 





“Here she is—Miss Alice Hayes.” 

“Well, then, Miss Alice Hayes, here’s to our better 
acquaintance.” . 

With that, before I could realize what “was go- 
ing on, his moustache had brushed my cheek, the 
bold lips had kissed mine. There was a general 
shout of laughter at my discomfiture. 

“Don’t look so scared, Miss Hayes,” said Nellie 
Franks; “it hasn’t hurt you.” 

The author of the mischief, meantime, stood 
looking at me out of two large black eyes, whose 
expression did not tend to increase my composure. 
My colour grew brighter and brighter, while still he 
stood and looked at me. 

“Ray Woodburne,” cried one of the girls, “if you 
have any politeness do take your eyes off from her. 
What does make you stare so?” 

“T thought she was a piece of wax-work, at first,” 
he answered, deliberately, “and, when I saw her 
blush, I wanted to see how ’twas done. Well, good- 
bye, girls; if I’m wanted again, you can call me, 
Nellie,” he added, significantly. 

I looked after him in wonder. When the paring 
fell I had involuntarily thought of Walden Redmond, 
and I was not at all prepared for a person so unlike 
that gentleman—in fact, from any one I had ever met. 
With his great black eyes, his black curls, olive eheek, 
and the sea smack of daring and venture that hung 
about him, how infinitely superior he seemed to the 
rustic youth, who could only stare, open-eyed, and 
sometimes open-mouthed ! 

After all, he did not wait to be called a second 
time, for, before half an hour, he was sitting by my 
side, which he did not again leave during the evening. 
He talked with me, danced with me, and when the 





guests dispersed escorted me home, enlivening the 
way with tales of the sea and adventures in foreign 
lands that had all the interest of a novel tome. He 
told me that he was then first-mate, but expected 
very soon to have a ship of hisown. He spoke with 
a pride with which I could sympathize ; although I 
knew nothing of first-mates, and very little of cap- 
seg But I thought him every way worthy to be a 

ng. 
That night Ray Woodburne usurped, in my dreams, 
the place hitherto occupied by Walden Redmond. I 
had listened to Belle and Lou talking of their con- 
quests, and had envied my beautiful sisters their 
lovers. Now, though not yet out in society, 1 had a 
lover of my own, and, as I proudly thought, one worth 
having. So handsome, so daring—the idol of the 
girls!’ He had selected me from them all, and I was 
happy. 

The next day my aunt Elinor asked me howI had 
enjoyed the party. 

“Very much,” I told her. 

“ And who was your escort home ?” 

“Mr. Woodburne,” I said, a little sharply. 

“Oh! Ray Woodburne. Yes; I have understood 
that he has just returned froma voyage. He is quite 
an important person about here, I believe. I have 
never seen him, although my house has entertained 
him. How did you like the young man, my dear?” 

“Why, I liked him very much,” I replied, laugh- 
ing; “though he is different from anybody I ever 
saw before. He is a perfect diamond in the rough.” 

“One can hardly expect town manners in this re- 
gion,” said my aunt. We continued the discussion 
until May, pushing wide open the door of the nextroom, 
called me to where she sat with a young lady. The 
latter I at once recognized as the prettiest of Ray 
Woodburne’s companions at the moment he was 
called away to kiss me. She was a blonde, but not 
so fair as 1 by some degrees—with more gray in her 
eyes and more brown in her hair. May introduced 
her as Susy Allen. She gave me a singular sort of 
look, but I thought little of it at the time. 

Tomy amazement Ray Woodburne: did not call. 
When day after day passed by without bringing him 
I felt terribly inclined to cry, but I was prond and 
unused to neglect, and resolved not to suffer for the 
sake of one who could be so rude and unkind. A 
week had gone by and still he had not been near me ; 
and, bent upon showing him that I was not dependent 
upon him for attention, I accepted from Charles 
Symonds an invitation toa dance, which I was pretty 


‘certain Ray would attend. 


He was there with Susy Allen, to whom 
he devoted himself, shunning me with a per- 
sistency which seemed like anger Yet how could I 
have offended him? Sick at heart and puzzled by 
the mystery, I stole away from the gaiety and went 
into a little side room, where I sat apart. 

I had not been there long, however, when Ray and 
Susy entered. They started at the encounter, and so 
did I. Then, to conceal my feelings, I raised to my 
face my handkerchief, which I had held clasped with 
both hands. The movement drew from my finger a 
ring which, being rather large, was easily loosened. It 
fell and rolled away to the feet of Ray Woodburne, 
who bent and picked it up. Susy caught its flash in 
the light. 

“Oh!” she cried, “it’s a diamond, and very valua- 
ble, of course. I wonder, Ray, if it’s a rough dia- 
mond,” very significantly. 

“No,” said Ray; “it came from London; and 
there ain’t any rough diamonds ‘here, you know.” 

“No,” said Susy, spitefully; “everything’s very 
fine there, I suppose. La me, Ray! How much 
we’ve lost by living in the country instead of in 
London. Then we might have been somebody.” 

“Tnstead of being different from anybody else.” 

Susy laughed. 

“Dear me, Ray! Why don’t you return Miss 
Hayes’s ring ? Don’t you know it’s very wrong to 
keep it so?” 

“Yes; but you don't expect London manners in 
this region.” 

Just then Charles Symonds came in for Susy, who 
had promised him the next dance. She went out 
with him, laughing a most irritating laugh. Ray 
and I were left alone. 

At their first words I had understood it all; that 
my thoughtless speech, overheard, had been reported 
to Ray, whom it had greatly offended. Unkind and 
treacherous as it all seemed to me, I would have 
died sooner than betray any emotion before Susy. 
But, the constraint of her presence removed, I could 
resist no longer; and, laying my head on the sofa, 
I sobbed aloud. This was more than Ray’s tender 
heart could bear. Sitting down beside me, he tried 
to soothe me, putting his arm around me, and softly 
lifting my curls, one by one. 

“ There : don’t cry so. There’s nothing to cry about. 
It’s too bad to vex you.” 

“J never thought—I never meant”—I stame 
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mered. “I liked you so, because—because you were 
se different from anybody else.” 

“ There, there : don’t think any more of it. It’s all 
a mistake. 

“ But twas a shame of Susy Allen to repeat it to 

you !” I cried, suddenly. 

“ Not so fast: I never said she did tell me.” 

But I needed no assurance as to the doer of the 
mischief. 


“Come, now,” said Ray, encouragingly: “look up 


and smile. See: here’s your ring.” 

And asI raised my head he slipped the ring on 
my fore-finger, with a look that brought the blood to 
my cheeks. 


After this there was no more coldness between 
Ray Woodburne and me. Susy Allen might try all 
her arts; but she could not interrupt the course of 
our friendship. Nor did I mind the sneers of the 
girls, who, jealous of Ray’s attentions, called me a 
wax doll, and such contemptuous names. At first I 
was burt that they should say such things of me ; for, 
petted and indulged at home, I was unused to the 


least breath ef unkindness. But now I was harden- 
ing ; until at length I could toss my head, and laugh 
at such jll-nature. 

But, as winter passed and spring came, my friend- 


ship with Ray grew too strong; so, at least, my 
aunt Elinor seemed to think. One day she called 
me to her, and after telling me the reports of eur 
engagement, then under discussion by all the gos- 
sips, advised me, kindly but seriously, to break off 
the intimacy. I patiently heard her through ; then, 
without a word, for wounded pride made me angry, 
I arose and went to the door. 
“ Where are you going, Alice ?” she asked, looking 
Fined — e with Ray Woodburne,” I answered, 
defiar 

She said nothing more at that time, but, as I after- 
wards learned, sent at once for my mother. The 
latter came immediately, and Belle with her, who 
told me coolly that they were sorry to interrupt my 
little amusement, but had eome to take me home. I 
was in despair at first, and cried, and vowed I would 
not go; but my mother, who had always been a good, 
kind mother, and whom I loved dearly, so worked 
upon my feelings that I finally promised to give Ray 
up, and go back to town. This resignation would 
have been more difficult to win had any definite en- 
gagement existed between us ; but, as it was, our love, 
though well enough understood, had never been ex- 
pressed in so many words. 

They wished to get me off without another meet- 
ing with Ray; but he, somehow guessing at their 
plans, came to Aunt Elinor’s house the day before we 
left, and demanded an interview so fiercely that they 
dared not refuse. My mother at first sought to be 
present, but this I would not allow, so she was forced 
to content herself with making me repeat my pro- 
mise to break off entirely the connection. 

Oh, that last meeting! how hard it was! Rayheld 
me in his arms, telling me his love with tender, pas- 
sionate looks and tones that it almost broke my 
heart to resist. But I kept my promise. Then he 
stood up beside me, demanding fiercely if I meant to 
sacrifice him to the selfish claims of wealth and posi- 
tion. I was half afraid of him, he looked so tall and 
angry; but still, in spite of everything, I kept my 
promise. 

Finding all-effort vain, he suddenly caught me up, 
held me for a2 moment so close as to hurt me, and, 
kissing me passionately, hurried from the room. I 
never saw him again. 

The next day I returned to town, where the old 
life began for me. Beneath its routine, combined 
with the novelties of my developing years, that early 
episode of girlish romance gradually grew so dim as 
to seem at last nothing more than a dream. I 
married Walden Redmond, whom I learned to love 
with a cooler, calmer love—that of gratitude, respect, 
and admiration. He is very kind, and am very 
happy ; but, sometimes, when the wind blows madly, 
I think of the sailors far out at sea, and my early 
lover, lost in his sinking ship. K. P. 





TiTuEs.—Mr. Charles M. Willich, ‘the well-known 
actuary, informs us that the result of the corn ave- 
rages for the seven years to Christmas, 1866, pub- 
lished in the London Gazette, makes wheat 6s. (3d. 
per bushely; barley, 4s. 3d.; oats, 2s. 93d., so that 
each 1007. ef tithe rent-charge will, for the year 
1867, amount to 987. 13s. 3d., or about 1} per cent. 
more than last year. In 1861 the worth was 
1127. 3s. 4$d.; in 1862, 1092 13s. 6d.; in 1863, 
1077. 5s. 2d.; in 1864, 1032 3s. 103d.; in 1865, 
987. 15s. 103d.; in 1866, 971. 7s. 9d. Including the 
whole period of thirty-one years elapsed since the 
passing of the Tithe Commutation Act, it will be found 
that the general average value of 1002. tithe rent- 
charge amounts to 100/. 16s. 23d. 








GUY BYNGEWORTHE. 
Pe rth 
CHAPTER IX. 


Fvurzan hour Lighthouse Dick paced to and froalong 
the surf-washed rocks, with a black brow anda 
sternly flashing eye. ‘hen he went in to Allan. 

“ My wife tells me you have been entertaining her 
with a singularly interesting story of a tragedy which 
happened in your neighbourhood. She has aroused our 
curiosity, and as I like to get such a recital from the 
first hand if-I ean, I have come toask you to repeat it.” 

Allan did so, as concisely as possible, taking care 
not to look into the face of his listener. 

“Tt isa woeful story, and it was a black deed,” 
said Lighthouse Dick, in a lew, hoarse voice. ‘“ And 
there was no one I suppose to question the young 
man’s guilt ?” 

“ Not many certainly, sir; but there was one who 
has persistently believed from the first that the crime 
was thrown upon the wrong hand.” 

“Ha, how could that be? The evidence seems 
conclusive, if you have stated it aright.” 

“Yes, certainly, to a careless questioner and one 
unacquainted with the actors; and yet my father in- 
sists that Guy Byngeworthe was not the man to do 
such adeed.. That his nature was too chivalrous 
and noble.” 

“Your father? Heaven bless him for a charita- 
ble man. I have done wrong to his character by my 
suspicions.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then suddenly 
the lighthouse-keeper turned, and laying a hand 
on each shoulder of the youth, he bent upon his 
face a stern, searching gaze. Allan smiled calmly. 

“Read away,” said he; “I teld your wife a little 
time ago that I should be glad to bare my breast to 
her, and show every thought. You will find mea 
faithful friend; if I can do you no good, you will 
never receive harm at my hands.” 

“TI believe you,” ejaculated the lighthouse-keeper. 
“Tt would be a dangerous rule to follow; but it is 
certain there are some magnetic natures which in- 
sensibly and yet irresistibly assert their own inno- 
cence and worthiness. I willtrust you. How much 
do you know ?” 

“ What I have told you, and what I have guessed. 
Something still more—that half of my father’s visit 
was to search out those he believed unfortunate and 
innocent sufferers, and to offer his services in the 
effort to right their cause.’ 

“‘ Heaven bless him ! I say again,” repeated the man, 
with a heaving chest. 

“Understand me, you have nothing to fear let it 
be the worst it may, but to right innocence you have 
firm and faltering devotion and persevering help.” 
As he spoke Allan’s frank young face glowed with 
chivalrous enthusiasm, and he stretched forth his 
hand. It was cordially grasped. 

“Heaven bless you! Heaven bless you,” was all 
the answer hecould give as the lighthouse-keeper bent 
over it. 

“T can read as well as you, sir, and I have seen 
that which assures me I speak to an innocent man, 
one foully and wrongfully accused. Let me call my 
father to take the necessary steps to prove it.” 

“T thank you heartily for your good opinion ; it 
is like balm to a wounded spirit, or cold water to a 
thirsty tongue. But there are no steps to be taken, 
none whatever.” 

This last was said in a mournful tone. 
“‘How—will you be content to suffer wrongfully ?” 
cried Adlan, indignantly. 

“ There is no help fer it.” 

“I do not understand you. You are an innocent 
man. Iam positive it is so,” was spoken vehemently. 
“ There is no guilt here.” 

“Would to heaven I could echo that assertion! 
Ask me nothing, but believe me while I declare my 
hand innocent of that blood, and yet still assert that 
investigation will bring only ruin and disgrace.” 

“But for your daughter’s sake surely you ought 
to make some attempt to throw aside this odium 
from your name,” pursued Allan, eagerly. 

“ Alas, is it not for her sake that I bear this life 
so patiently as I do, and have I not given her a name 
free from the stains of the other ?” 

“I do not understand your reasons. I cannot ima- 
gine any possibility that can affect you so,” continued 
the perplexed Allan. 

“T shall never show it to you,” was the sorrowful 
rejoinder. 

“Certainly there is no person who can hold any 
claim strong enough to put aside those of your 





the real perpetrator of the crime, it seems to me 
your imperative duty to let the penalty of his 
wrong-doing fall upon the right shoulders. If you 
were a solitary individual this chivalrous self- 
sacrifice might be allowable; but now the moro 
sacred duty is owing to your wife and child. 
Think of them.” 

“T do think of them; great heavens, would that 
I could forget their claim for ever so brief a time !” 

“Your wife, it seems to me, is slowly dying by 
inches with jnward grief and anxiety. It could 
hardly be otherwise with a sensitive nature.” 

He groaned bitterly. 

“There is no help for it. Better so than what 
might come. <A peaceful, unmolested dying bed is 
something.” 

“Your beautiful daughter is like a flower bloom- 
ing in the desert, a gem buried on this lonely spot.” 

“ Better thus than to be transplanted where the 
scorching sun and pelting rain might blast and blight!” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“T cannot expect you to. I can only say this 
that if I throw off from myself this dark burden 
‘# ahame, it must fall upon others, and there is none 
tae. hess misery and‘horror for me.” 

* Great heaven!” burst shudderingly from Allan. 
“It cannot be, oh, no, it cannot be!” 

“ Hush !” cried out the lighthouse-keeper, sternly. 
“ To not breathe it, donot whisper it even to yourself, 
but in future think of me with pity, and wonder not 
that sucha weight of misery should have crushed out 
all my spirits and embittered my whole nature.” 

“ Heaven pity you; heaven help you!” ejaculated 
Allan, dashing away a hotrain of tears from his eyes. 

The next day Mr. Brent, waiting feverishly at the 
hotel, received a brief note from his son which filled 
him with disappointment and disquietude. 

“ Dear FaTHER :—I think yeu may venture to 
make a visit to the lighthouse in the course of a week, 
and am sure that you will be received more cordially 
than at first. Do not maintain, however, the hope 
you have been cherishing ; although I have no more 
doubt than at first that we have stumbled on the right 
parties. Iam. convinced of the impossibility of work- 
ing up the clue you hold. My interest in this unfor- 
tunate family deepens with every hour of my acquaint- 
ance. I am doing famously by way of recovery, so 
don’t be anxious about me. Come down to us before 
the end of the week and help me brush off the cob- 
webs.” 

Accordingly three or four days afterwards Mr. Brent 
made his appearance at the lighthouse. The cordial, 
respectful greeting of the keeper would have tho- 
roughly amazed him but from Allan’s hint concerning 
the change. 

He found his son wheeled out to the seaward door 
with the sweet-faced Hesperia at his side, watching 
a fleet of vessels sailing in from sea, taking advan- 
tage of a change of the wind, which had been for 
many days unfavourable. 

Allan greeted his father with a bright and affec- 
tionate smile. 

“T am improving at an amazing rate. How is it 
with you? Have you been fidgety and homesick?” 
“ It is not strange that I missed your ready tongue, 
saucy as it may be. It is plain to see you have re- 
ceived unsparing attention. You will be able to re- 
turn with me.” 

Allan’s cheery smile grew suddenly blank, and 
Hesperia’s innocent, transparent face showed a still 
deeper shadow. 

“T suppose there is no reason for our remaining 
in this vicinity, and I ought to go farther for 
the other specimens,” continued Mr. Brent, apolo- 
getically. 

Presently Allan looked up cheerily. 

“T say, father, if you’re going after those odious 
weeds and pebbles for the learnetl but terribly dry 
societies, why mayn’t I stay here and rusticate until! 
you return to London?” 

““ What! here at the lighthouse, in this forlorn spot, 
or do you mean at the watering-place and the hotel ?” 
“TI don’t mean anything so stupid as the last 
would be,” replied Allan, pettishly, ‘There is a 
simplicity as wellas grandeur here that grows upon 
you with wonderful power. You should sit here as we- 
have done, when the purple shadows deepen into 
darkness, and the great flare of the lantern throws 
a pallor upon the stars. When the waves sing 
their hoarse lullaby to the nodding earth, and the 
ships glide by like ghosts, and one seems all alone 
with one’s self and a sympathizing heart at hand. 
All the stir and fever and hollow ambitions and 
wicked passions of the world'seem so far off, and 
heaven so near. Let me stay here awhile at least 





wife and daughter. However you may have valued 





till I am quite recovered of my lameness.” 
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Mr. Brent was looking thoughtfully, it may be 
with a little disquietude, into the sweet, girlish face 
which followed so closely the changes upon his 
son’s, growing sad or solemn, or kindling into 
light, according as the youth had spoken. He 
shook his head slowly. ; 

“Tf they will keep me here I will stay a week 
fonger, but when I leave I think you must go too, 
Allan.” 

Allan looked up into his face questioningly. 

“There spoke the crusty old governor. I won- 
der what solemn .conviction shaped that resolute 
tone,” he said as Hesperia moved away in response 
to her father’s calls. 

“A desire to promote your welfare, Allan.” 

“Phen you wonld let me stay and enjoy the 
waves, and the ships, and the grandeur?” 

“¥ou will find all these in the path towards 
which my duty lies. Are you sure it is to them 
you cling?” " 

“What else should it be, most wise and saga- 
cious judge?” 

“T am seriously inclined to suspect that they 
have nothing whatever to do with the matter. 
fear that it is the star of the lighthouse, and not 
the lighthouse or its attributes.” 

Allan gave a quick start, and then coloured vio- 
lently. 

“ You don’t mean—you can’t. be so absurd as to 
think” he began, vehemently, and then paused 
abruptly with an impatient “ Pshaw!” 

His father smiled quietly, walked away and left 
him to his reflections. 

He went down to the landing, where the keeper 
was unpacking a box of potted plants, and handing 
them over to his daughter’s care. The girl was 
in an ecstasy of delight. 

“When I saw how she enjoyed the bouquet 
you sent I resolved to give her this little treat,” 
said the keeper, in explanation. “ Heaven knows 
she has few enough recreations.” 

“* And yet a more sunshiny face I never saw.” 

The father followed the light, graceful figure 
with a proud, though melancholy smile, when 
Hesperia carried a lovely flower for Allan’s inspec- 
tion where the latter still sat on the cliff, gazing 
moodily into the surging waves below. 

“ Yes; it. is something marvellous to me how she 
has attained such a glad, bright spirit, growing up 
in so grave and sad a home as this. She seems 
to have absorbed all the fresh spirits and glad- 
heartedness lacking in her parents. Dear child! 
I tremble when I ask myself, will it, can it last ? 
She is fast outgrowing childish things. She will 
not always be content to be put aside with bright 
evasions or deliberate refusals. She will question, 
she will wonder, she will imagine. How will it 
be then? Do such. bright spirits snap and not 
bend. beneath the angry blasts of fate ?” 

“Let us hope there will come no such trial, only 
rather a sunnier life, a happier change.” 

“ But that. is impossible.” 

“May I speak plainly? My son wrote very 
briefly, but he said my ardent hopes were futile. 
Even now I refuse to accept such a verdict. Are 
you sure it is impossible ?” 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“ And yet you are innocent; I am sure you are 
innocent.” 

The lighthouse-keeper folded his arms, and 
dropped his head gloomily, 

“It is idle to diseuss the matter. Heaven knows 
I appreciate your generous charity, but nothing 
can be done for me, except to leave me in the 
obscurity. I have obtained. I will not insult you 
by, insinuating any fear of your taking advantage 
of this discovery. I know well enough the reward 
could not be made so large that it would tempt 
you. to give over a wretched fellow mortal to a 
penalty he has not earned, and even if he had, 
which he has so woefully expiated.” 

“T am very sorry to hear this. It sadly anni- 
hilates the theory I have set up and clung to 
with pertinacity and thorough conviction. You 
may indeed rest from any fears of my using to 
your injury this knowledge of your whereabouts. 
It was a strange accident which brought it about. 
I should never have suspected it, but for Allan’s 
exclamation that your daughter was the very image 
of the portrait at the park.” 

“She is, indeed, the embodiment of her mother’s 
lost youth and angelic beauty. Who that admired 
her there in that elegant home would recognize 
her in this pale, weary, broken-down woman? 
Heaven help her, for I cannot.” 

As he spoke Lighthouse Dick turned slowly 


away, and leaping inte the boat, pushed off from 

the rock and was presently far around the point, 
the sail set, and the boat scudding like an egg- 
shell before the wind. 





CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Brent’s stay at the lighthouse was some- 
how prolonged from one week to another. They 
had become thoreughly familiar, and all the 
members of the family had grown warmly attached 
to the guests, and extremely reluctant to think of 
the parting hour. 

The two gentlemen found a peculiar satisfaction 
and enjoyment in each other’s soci¢ty. The light- 
house-keeper had never shown so cheerful or serene 
a face, his daughter said, in all the days she could 
remember, as now when heset forth daily on fishing 
or shooting excursions. with his new friend. 

Hesperia herself was as gay as a lark; her very 
heart seemed outgushing in innocent delight, and 
pure enjoyment. 

Allan was able to stroll carefully over the rocks 
with her help, and gather shells and mosses in 
childish fashion. 

And hecould manage the sail-boat quite readily, 
and many an exhilarating rush over the bounding 
billows, brought them home to the lighthouse with 
glowing cheeks and shining eyes. 

All unconsciously Hesperia had glided out of 
childhood, and the old ways seemed te’ havo left 
her with the short skirts, which after a few days of 
persevering sewing were exchanged for the trailing 
garments of a more womanly appearance. 

There was but one who personally experienced 
no added pleasure—unless indeed it. was in witness- 
ing that of the others—from the enlargement of 
the family circle, and this was Mrs. Morne, upon 
whom, despite Mr,. Brent’s thoughtful care of ad- 
ditional provisions, fell increased care and heavier 
tasks, without any of that recreation which was so 
welcome to the others. She was not so dull but 
she could see Allan’s quiet avoidance, his instinctive 
shudder when by accident his hand touched hers 
—the sort of embarrassed consciousness he mani- 
fested when their eyes met. She only sighed 
more drearily and went on in plaintive patience 
about her household tasks. 

There was a colder look, too, on her husband’s 
face, perhaps all unconsciously on his part—a bitter- 
ness in his tone when he addressed her, that 
stabbed home to her heart with deadly effect, but 
left no sign on the face already as wan and pale 
as grief and failing health could make it. Her chief 
consolation, too, in a measure, failed her. 

Hesperia was as tender and loving in her ways as 
ever, but it was natural her thoughts should be occu- 
pied by her new friends, and her time was nearly all 
taken up in their service or society. At night she was 
so tired out with her day’s thorough enjoyment that she 
fellat once into asound, healthy sleep, and left the poor 
yearning mother to drag out the long, wakeful, dreary 
hours in silence, pressing to her poor fluttering heart 
her daughter's listless, unnerved hand, which should 
have ministered to her need, but which lay passive in 
her grasp, innocently unconscious of the help it might 
have given. : 

Mr. Brent, less absorbed than the others, had no- 
tieed the feeble step, the ghastly cheek, and tried his 
best to gain confidence and give what poor consola- 
tion lay in his power ; but Mrs. Morne had never felt 
that eonfidence and freedom in his presence that the 
cheery, frank Allan had easily obtained, and shrank 
away so nervously from any attempt of his at a con- 
fidential conversation that he was soon obliged to re- 
linquish the idea. 

He called her husband’s attention to her increas- 
ing feebleness, and the latter in genuine anxiety pro- 
posed to bring to the lighthouse both a physician and 
a servant to take from her the burden of housekeep- 
ing cares. 

But Mrs. Morne firmly and imperatively declined 
them both, with an aversion that for the time silenced 
them. 

“Leave me to my work,” said she, almost fiercely ; 
“it is all that keeps me alive. Would you drive 
me to ceaseless brooding with my own pitiful 
thoughts ?” 

The day was fixed at last for the departure of the 
Brents, but it dawned shrouded in black clouds with 
a weird, wailing wind. 

“Do not go,” said the keeper as he sat by the baro- 
meter ; “you have been wishing to see a storm here, 
and there is a strong promise for enenow. The glass 
is falling steadily. It will blow like great guns to- 
night. Wise seamen will keep off the coast, and take 





afl the sea reom they can get, and vessels snug ig 
harbour will remain there.” 

“ Let us stay, father!” exclaimed Allan, eagerly. 

“ Will you ever be willing to go away ?” returned 
his father, smiling at the brightening face. 

“T will try. Give us this respite. It will be such 
an experience as we may never know again.” 

“So then we will remain through the storm. Let 
us go out then and watch all its changes.” 

They went out of doors, but were presently 
driven in by the blinding sleet and retreated up to 
the lantern. 

It was grand enough watching the great hungry 
waves come leaping on to the rocks like-a pack of 
raging wolves, flecking the grim ledge with great 
witirling piles of foam. 

But presently as the wind increased in fury, and 
beat with ponderous blows against the massive 
structure upreared above that seething sea, and 
swayed it with a force that seemed to threaten 
sharper exertion ere long, the novices were glad 
to creep downstairs again, and fancy that their close 
proximity to the rocky foundation gave them security. 

Darker and darker grew the sky, more and 
more angrily roared the wind, and great blinding 
sheets of chilling rain deluged the earth, and 
poured its fierce libation intothe sea. 

The gay sallies of the young people, the care- 
less talk of the two men died out presently, and 
noone could withdraw his attention from the wild 
commotion without. The lighthouse-keeper exa- 
mined the barometer again. 

“ Still falling?” asked Mr. Brent. 

“Yes. It has dropped lower forthe space of time 
than I have ever known it. This will be a terrible 
night at sea.” 

“ Are there ever wrecks here?” asked Allan, with 
an involuntary shiver. 

“There has been but one in my day, and there 
were no lives lost. But I admit I have never 
seen such a storm as this threatens to be. I have 
been watching the pilot boats. They seem to be 
off my mind, for they haveall scudded away for safe 
mooriags. They also think something uncommon 
comes with this wind.” 

“This structure is considered safe, of course,” 
observed Mr. Brent, with a nervous little laugh. 
“See how the water gains over your wharf.” 

“T have seen this whole place covered, and the 
water splashing against that outer door. Twice, 
certainly, it has been so during my stay here. I have 
all confidence in the strength of the foundation. 
Pray spare yourself alarm. It was of the poor 
ships I was thinking. There is a passenger steamer 
due about this time from Galway or Liverpool. It 
will be bad luck for them to be inside green water 
now.” 

A shudder ran around the group. 

“ Pray let us talk of something more cheerful,” 
said Hesperia; “how dark it grows. I'll light a 
candle, mother, if you don’t mind.” 

She arose restlessly, lighted a candle, and then, 
finding its glare so sickly, extinguished it again. 

“Do you believe in premonitions?” asked Mr. 
Brent presently, looking towards the host. 

“IT do not scoff at them. There are many 
things in our natures which are still profound mys- 
teries to all of us.” 

“Well, then, I may tell you that a singular 
impression has come over me, a strong conviction 
that this delay of ours is for some great purpose. 
That a catastrophe of some sort is at hand. I am 
ashamed to confess that I should bo extremely 
thankful if I were on the solid land, especially 
grateful to find myself at home with my wife and 
children. Do you laugh at me?” 

“No, it would come with an ill grace, for I have 
been struggling impotently with the same weird 
thought.” 

As he spoke the lighthouse-keeper arose and 
peered forth from the window. Something came 
whirling down against it, and splintered the glass. 

“Tt was a loose stone from some part of the 
tower,” said he, stepping back hastily ; “we must 
close the shutters and bar them securely.” 

A perfect tornado of deafening splash and roar 
half drowned his voice. 

Hesperia burst into tears. 

Allan moved closer to her side, and taking her 
trembling hand, held it in his protectingly. 

Mrs. Morne arose quietly and relighted the candle, 
and then sat down again in the chair, rocking calmly 
to and fro, the least agitated of anyone there. 

The great building shook and swayed fearfully. 
The keeper went out to examine the foundation, 





and Mr. Brent followed him. 














“ Are you alarmed for our safety?” asked he, 
with a very grave face. 

“No, no. At least, I should not think of it but 
for this ill-boding impression which is lurking 
around us. I know very well the building has not 
received such a trial since I have been the keeper, 
but I consider it very strong yet. This may be 
the height of the storm.” 

“But if it isnot? If it must still increase ?” 

“Then heaven help us, that is all.” 

Mr. Brent turned his face to hide the sudden pallor 
which came over it. 

“Tam sorry that you remained, my friend. I 
mever dreamed of snything like this,” continued 
the keeper, shouting to the top of his voice tomake 
himself heard above the tumult without. “I cannot 
really believe there is any danger, but I would you 
were away from it. For you there are tender ties 
to earth; for us—I am not sure but it would be the 
happiest thing which could come for us three to: be 
swept down together away from misery, and shame, 
and despair.” 

As he said it he turned his gloomy face towards 
the inner door, and saw his wife standing there. 

“ You are right,” said she; “I laugh to scorn the 
idea of fearing any personal danger. I have dis- 
covered a great yawning seam in the riveted stone 
below, on the outside of that wall.” 

“Outside? How could you get there? I tried to 
get out and could not stand up in this gale,” demanded 
her husband. 

“T did not try to stand up. I fastened the clothes- 
line to the door handle and tied the other end to my 
wrist and crawled down. See.” 

She shook out her skirts and showed the water 
dripping from them. 

“Good heavens, in your feeble health, and with 
your weak arms. Go and get dry clothing at once.” 

“ What have I to fear?” returned she, somewhat 
contemptuously ; “ but these kind people and Hesperia 
—their danger touches me. The seam appears to 
be widening. I judge that the strain is too much for 
mt. If there is anything to be done to help it let it be 
done quickly.” 

— “I must make an examination myself,” exclaimed 
the keeper, throwing off his coat. 

“Where are your boats? Good heavens! is 
dbere no way to reach the main land?” cried Mr. 
Brent. 

“ A boat would not live a single instant in that sea. 
The building is our only refuge. Will you stand by 





(ON TB CLIFFS. ] 


the door ready to haul upon the rope if the waves are 
too powerful for me? I must go all around the 
building and examine thoreughly before the darkness 
sets in.” * 

Calling back his self-command, Mr. Brent prepared 
to render all the assistance in his power. 

Something like an hour afterwards the two men 
returned to the sitting-room with grave but calm 
faces. 

‘“‘Let us spare them our terrible suspense,” whis- 
pered the keeper, pointing where Allan and Hes- 
peria sat, still clasping hands, but smiling serenely 
upon each other ; “ let us hide from them this threat- 
ening doom while it is possible. If the worst is to 
happen, it will come speedily enough.” 

Mr. Brent nodded his acquiescence. 

He took a seat near his son, but shading his eyes 
with his hand seemed half asleep. 

But ah! what wild, yearning, agonizing thoughts 
were reaching out to the fair English home, and the 
beloved ones there. 

The keeper paced to and fro. 

His wife set out the table and began her prepa- 
rations for supper as placidly as though it had been 
a June zephyr which played around the building. 

They gathered around the table mechanically in 
response to her call. 

In the midst of the cheerless mea] there came a 
terrible report, sharp and sudden, like that of a can- 
non, and quite distinct from the roar of the storm. 
Everyone sprang te their feet. 

“Good heavens! What is that?” demanded Mr. 
Brent, hoarsely. 

A sudden lurch, as it were, of the whole building 
gave the answer. The floor rested visibly on one 
side. 

“One of the iron posts has given way,” spoke 
the keeper, calmly ; “the one above that stone I 
suppose.” 

Hesperia crept up to him and nestled her head 
against his shoulder. 

“We have not been up to the lantern yet, father ; 
we have forgotten that. The poor sailors will need 
it. Let us leave the lamps burning, even if the build- 
ing is to be swept away.” 

“T kindled them all, dear child, early in the after- 
noon. They will be of little use; this wall ef mist 
wraps a blanket around them.” 

“Then let us sing our hymn here. Father, to- 
night of all nights let us not neglect our vesper 
hymn.” 





He put his arm around hgy, wad in his deep, dksr 
voice began the thrilling hymn. 

Hesperia’s silvery accents chimed in unfalteringly, 
and in a moment Allan and his father joined their 
voices likewise. 

Mrs. Morne sat with firmly closed lips, but her 
eyes were lifted upwards. Something like a smile 
softened the weary expression of her face. 

To look at her one might have believed an invisible 
messenger was whispering joyfal promises. 

The patie blending chords died out, and the wild 
blasts without took up their hoarse roaring. 

Slowly the hours went on. 

There was no attempt at conversation, and no one 
thought of retiring, even when the chiming clock 
rang out midnight. 

At that time Lighthouse Dick rose up from his 
seat and walked again to the barometer. Mr. Brent 
loeked anxiously into his face for his opinion, and he 
replied, quietly : 

“ Just a trifle lower ; but it is more than two hours 
since that I set it. It seems to me there isa lull now.” 

There was indeed. A dead silence even more 
frightful than the londest blast. It seemed as if the 
tempest had made a deadly pause to gather up all its 
resources for a final blow. 

It was broken up by @ sound which curdled the 
blood in their veins. The slow, sudden call of a 
minute gun. 

“Heaven help them, it is beyond our power!” 
burst from the lighthouse-keeper. 

“Ts it a ship perishing?” inquired Hesperia’s 
whitening lips. 

“Yes, my darling. This is a woefully dark night 
for my lighthouse star, is it not?” 

“Tam not so very frightened now, dear father. 
But oh, those poor, poor people in the ship !” 

The fell spirit of the storm swooping down again 
with tenfdld fury for this pause prevented 
any answer. The whole building swayed frightfully, 
like a toy in the grasp of a giant. 

“It cannot stand it much longer,” groaned Mr. Brent. 

His words were hardly finished when the second 
pillar gave way. The floor sank with a snapping 
of every beam, but still did not completely give way. 
Every article in the room was thrown into a pro- 
miscuous heap. 

Clinging together, they waited with hearts, 
feeling sure that the next blow would sweep them 
all into the raging water below. 

(To be continued) 
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ASPASIA. 


a 
CHAPTER IX. 


AuiciA Burton sat beforo her toilet mirror in 
full dress, the last touch which insured perfection 
having been given when the pearl strings were 
wound in the silken braids. The massive bronze 
candelabras were all ablaze with light, and made 
resplendent a very charming picture set in the fine 
old mirror. 

A rich cream-coloured silk brocade, with a tiny 
blue forget-me-not meandering along the silvery 
folds, made airy by flounces and ruffles of fine lace, 
pearls on the slender throat, and gracefully moulded 
arms, dainty white kid slippers, with pearl buckles, 
a tiny fan, a miracle of Chinese patience and skill. 
Her eye wandered over all these with grave satis- 
faction and looked into the mirror with complacence. 
Still the young lady was not at ease, and after the 
first glance a frown knit the polished forehead, and 
ihe eyes took a wistful, questioning look. 

In a slender crystal glass on the toilet table was 
a tiny bouquet, arranged with exquisite taste, and 
composed of choice flowers. 

Alicia’s eyes turned to it restlessly, and the colour 
rose to her cheeks. With that bouquet was con- 
nected all her disquietude. 

Por the time had come when her giddy brain 
must be calmed enough at least to come to a perma- 
nent decision. 

The bouquet had arrived just as she was dressing 
for a party, to which the judge and his daughter 
were invited. 

She had welcomed it with alittle shriek of delight. 
It was such an exquisite gem of a bouquet, just the 
thing to complete her toilet. 

But as she held it up admiringly to inhale its fra- 
grance, she caught sight of the slip of paper coiled 
among the glowing blossoms. 

The serpent in the Eden, the thorn among the 
roses, for it was a direct proposal of marriage from 
Theodore Doring ; and it asked for this answer—if 
she accepted his suit, to carry the bouquet; and if 
she declined, to throw it away. 

Was it as a bribe that a superb diamond ring was 
looped by a fine gold chain around the stems ? 

- Alicia hed flushed rosy with gratified vanity and 
delight as she examined her delicate present, and in- 
stinctively had thrust the ring upon her taper fore- 
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finger, and held it up to admire the rainbow efful- 
gence dancing over the gems. She took it off sud- 
denly with a spasm of recollection. How much it 
would mean if it remained on her finger! 

She had been putting off the decision, enjoying to 
the utmost the adulation and honour of the London 
lawyer’s devotion, and yet finding a singular content 
in knowing that nothing as yet had broken off the tie 
which bound her to Albert Warner. Now she had 
but a single hour for decision in such a momentous 
matter. 

She had sent away her maid, and there she sat 
before the long mirror, in the blaze of the candles, 
debating the matter. Her face grew pensive, her 
eye dreamy, as her thoughts went back to those 
first delicious days when she and Albert had wan- 
dered amidst the sylvan haunts of a charming 
country town. She had been very happy ; there had 
been a gush of loving confidence and proud affection 
which had thrilled her heart with very sweet emo- 
tions. She dared not deny that there was somewhere 
@ grave conviction that the happiness Albert could 
offer her would be best for her higher nature, more 
enduring and substantial and soul-satisfying. 

She looked wonderingly at her own heart when 
she recalled her vehement indignation at her father’s 
opposition to the poor student, her warm protestations 
of undying constancy, her fierce defiance of parental 
control. Had it all died out? No, not all; she 
could not bear to think of Albert less tender and de- 
voted ; but she shuddered when she remembered the 
obscure and restricted circumstances which must sur- 
round his wife. Was she ready to give up her rich 
dresses, her aristocratic friends, her keen enjoyment 
of festive scenes ? 

Then rose up an insidious contrast—that stately 
home to which Theodore Doring would introduce his 
wife. She held the ring again to the light and fan- 
cied what it must be to have a coruscating band of 
diamonds and amethysts across her fair white fore- 
head, and around her slender wrists. The set of 
diamonds and amethysts, oh! they were irresistible. 
Their pictured gleaming outshone the true, tender 
light in Albert’s earnest eyes—their artificial value 
outweighed the generous love of an honest heart. 

Alicia dropped her pretty head with its pearl 
trimmings upon her slender hand, and looked pensive 
and sentimental. She even wept a tear to the memory 
of the lost girlish romance, and then straightway she 
began to fancy herself a devoted martyr at the shrine 
of filial duty. 





She could never be so undutiful to her father, so 
unjust to the claims of the circle into which she was 
born. Poor Albert! She was very sorry for Albert. 
She had an indistinct idea that amidst her grandeur 
she should now and then catch a glimpse of him, and 
that his silent devotion would still be offered at her 
shrine. 8 

Her father presently tapped at the door, and ber 
maid brought her cloak and head gear, announcing 
that the carriage waited. And Alicia rose hastily, 
gave another glanco at the mirror, slipped on 
the ring, caught up the bouquet, and looked upon 
Theodore Doring at the party with her sweetest 
smile. 

She danced joyously all the evening, blushed be- 
comingly at the compliments bestowed upon her, 
laughed gaily at the spirited contest for her hand in 
the dance, and came home declaring it was the most 
delightful party of that sesson. 

“ And by the way, papa,” she said, in affected care- 
lessness, when they reached home, ‘“ Theodore is 
coming to see you in the morning. I believe I have 
really allowed him to consider it an engagement. 
Perhaps you had better write to Albert Warner and 
tell him of it.” 

The judge, hiding the gleeful exultation in his eye, 
bent down and kissed her. 

“ You are my wiseand precious daughter,” said he. 

And Alicia tripped upstairs to her chamber, feeling 
herself a model of filial devotion and womanly sweet- 
ness. 

And at that time, across the wet, dim field of 
Deacon Flint, flew the slender figure with its set 
white lips, and its cold hunds clutching desperately 
at the pistol. 

The judge sat down in his library and wrote to 
Albert before retiring. He was jubilant over thesuc- 
cess of his diplomacy, and self-complacent at his own 
wisdom and cunning. 

« Another man,” said he, “ would have ruined the 
whole matter by persistent opposition. I chose 
rather to appear to acquiesce all the while, quietly 
directing events to this issue. The young man away 
out of sight among the Hardwicke hills kept con- 
tented and peaceable by a romantic but desperately 
hopeless quest, and Alicia surrounded with all the 
allurements of gaiety and fashion, with fascinating 
hints of possible grandeur beyond, how could it re- 
sult differently? It takes a good judge of human 
nature to interfere with such delicate matters, but I 
have made no bungie of theaffair. My ambition will 
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be satisfied when she is the wife of Theodere Doring. 
I have taken pains to ascertain that he is in posses- 
sion of a fortune, with splendid expectations of 
a still more princely one. I shall have no farther 
anxiety concerning her future, nor be tried, as I have 
hitherto been, by such strenuous exertions to keep 
up with the circle in which we move, from the re- 
sources of my own narrow income. I can retire to 
my couch immensely relieved. As for you, Mr. 
Albert Warner, you are a capable, intelligent young 
fellow, but you are poor, and will be compelled to 
struggle for many years to win a place in the world. 
I wish you success, but I cannot give you my beau- 
tiful daughter, and I never meant you should win 
her.” 

And afar off, on that very night, Albert was hurry- 
ing down the .hill, repeating, with joyous exulta- 
tion : 

“T shall win the prize, I shall accomplish the 
task the judge has given me. Alicia will be mine.” 

Promptly with the morning came the new wooer, 
The judge took him at once into the library, and a 
cordial and mutually agreeable explanation fol- 
lowed, 

Just as Doring was rising to seek his fair be- 
trothed the judge spoke suddenly : 

“Oh, by the way, there’s one thing I meant to 
speak about. This silly little daughter of mine has 
of course had plenty of lovers. And there was one, 
a headstrong, persistent fellow, who made such des- 
perate declarations that the child dared not drive him 
frantic by a peremptory refusal, She was so tender- 
hearted and so guileless, she fancied because she 
could not bear to pain him. So he went away to be 


gone @ year or so, cheating himself with the idea of |- 


winning her. I knew very well there was no harm 
in it; I saw plainly that Alicia would be best con- 
vinced of the true state of her mind when the right 
one came to claim her affections. And you see Iwas 
right. She langhs now at the idea of loving that 
luckless youth. You have opened her eyes very 
effectually, my dear Dering.” 

Mr. Doring could not be otherwise than pleased 
and flattered. 

“T am sorry for the poor fellow, yet I cannot regret 
that it is my good fortune to supplant him,” said he, 
with a self-satisfied smile. “I appreciate your hon- 
ourable conduct in telling me of it. I cannot be too 
thankful there was no actual engagement, for I con- 
fess to being sensitive on that score. I would receive 
with my wife her maiden vows of love. It would be 
torture for me to know I was not the first. You will 
excuse me now; I am impatient to see her now that 
I may claim her for my own Alicia.” 

And ‘Theodore Doring hurried from the library 
into the parlour, where Alicia was sitting at the win- 
dow, playing with an embroidery needle and some 
gay-coloured silks. 

She was dressed in the most becoming of dainty 
morning dresses, a white cambric with fine-rufiles 
at wrist and throat, set off by pink ribbons fluttering 
from the waist and twined among the glossy tresses 
of hair. 

She was a little pale when he entered, but the 
colour soon crept softly over her cheeks. The dia- 
mond ring still blazed upon her fore-finger, and every 
now and then her eye sought it furtively. Was it to 
find strength and encouragement in the ambitious 
pride its sparkle woke ? 

Theodore Doring was not so entertaining a com- 
panion at a téte-d-téte as in a ball-room surrounded by 
the halo of his aristocratic looks and the envied 
reputation of wealth. Alicia thought wearily he had 
never appeared to her at such a disadvantage, nor 
looked so small, dandyish, and effeminate. 

His talk was certainly vapid and tiresome. She 
drew herself back with a guilty start from returning 
to the memory of Albert Warner's sparkling face 
and earnest words and irresistible eloquence, and 
wondered if Theodore Doring would never take 
leave, and how soon he would present her the set of 
amethysts and diamonds. 

When at last he said good morning she arose 
with a great sigh of relief, and eluding her father’s 
presence, went away to her chamber. 

There was an uncomfortable, discontented feeling 
at her heart ; but she drove it off by counting up how 
mary new dresses she should have in her bridal 
trousseau, and arranging all the particulars of the 
grand life in London which would follow her mar- 
riage to Theodore Doring. 


CHAPTER X% 


Down across the wet fields, through showering 
tanks of corn, without shawl or hat, flew Pay 


Arden. She gave one shuddering glance towards 
the road down which were to come the hurrying 
hoofs, and then lifted her eyes imploringly to the 
silent, starlit heavens. 

She thought the night very still, but now it 
seemed as if a hundred mocking voices shrieked out 
@ babel of sounds. 

The birds sang from every tree ; from the distant 
woods came the dismal hooting of the owls; the 
wind sobbed and shook fiercely the branches over 
her head. . 

Pay shivered, but faltered not, though her breath 
came pantingly. 

She sprang over fences, she waded through ditches, 
she dashed over the intervening rocks, but never 
made a pause until she heard behind her the regular 
footfalls of the horse. 

Then she turned —— back and listened 
sharply. He was not ri swiftly. Perhaps be- 
cause he feared to awaken the dwellers in the neigh- 
bouring farmhouse. When they were passed he 
would gallop more swiftly. Now was the time for 
her to gain on him. The bye-path led out to the 
road. 

She gained the latter and thonght she could hear 
the horse’s hoofs behind her; she could see nothing of 
him. 

She ran on with, renewed hope, keeping in the 
Shade of the hanging trees at the roadside, with 
both hands pressed tightly against her panting sides. 

The river took a long, pointed bend of something 
less than a quarter of a mile, and the road followed 
just at the foot of the hill on which lay the farm of 
Deacon Flint. 

This little cape of land was all occupied by a 
large tannery, and public passing was not allowed. 

When Pay reached it she looked over it wistfully. 
If she could only cross through that high, barred 
gate, and find her way to the other side, she would 
gain nearly half a mile, and that. would almost be 
certain safety and security. 

The suddenly accelerated speed of the horseman 
decided her. 

With a sort of desperate resolution she leaped 
forward and swung herself over the fence, and then 
clambered, by help of down-reaching branches from 
the great tree behind the barrier, over the gate itself. 

A dry sob was in her throat as her feet touched 
the ground. 

What matter that she had torn her hands and 
dress? Was not the life of Albert at stake ? 

She was not familiar with the grounds of the ex- 
tensive establishment, but she could see in the clear 
starlight the cupola of the building which she knew 
fronted on the street on the other side the river, and 
she threaded her way as straight as possible for that 
goal. 

But it was not an easy task. 

There were litile enclosed walks here, and flights 
of steps and scattered buildings there, and twice she 
brought up at a closed door securely bolted, and was 
obliged to turn back a little way. 

She sorely regretted leaving the road, but still did 
not lose heart, but ran on swiftly, her eye fixed on 
the cupola, with its tall vane lifted up towards the 
clear sky. 
| She had crossed the river once on its first bend by 
ta regular bridge. 

She could hear now the sullen roar of the dam, and 
looked around her in dismay for the bridge to cross 
the deeper and wider channel. 

There was none to be seen except what was 
formed by a long narrow building, whose great door 
would not yield to her hand, while the attempt only 
extorted a hoarse bray from the dog chained within. 

One moment Pay’s brave little heartsank in des- 
pair. 

To return to the highway was useless, for she 
knew it would be too late then for her to reach her 
friend before help would be vain. 

Her limbs were trembling violently with exhaus- 
tion as well as terror. 

To her wild, horrified eyes the stars seemed to 
beckon with ghastly warning or entreaty, she could 
not tell which. 

She crouched down against the door which barred 
her way, palsied for the moment. Then came the 
thonght, ‘“ All this time Mat Whiting is gaining on him. 
He has left the horse now and is creeping on with 
that terrible cudgel in his hand, and the good and 
neble young man is walking along securely, and 
does not dream of the murderous blow lying in wait 
for him. And the river will take him and I cannot 
get to him to give him help.” 

The very thought brough: strength and the cou- 
rage of desperation. A wild, lightning inspiration 














She ran almost franticly to the great 


came to her. 
dam. 


How it burnt upon her brain the talk she’ had 
heard about one of the village boys, a reckless des- 
perado, having walked across the great beam which 
stretehed across the dam. 

What, though to fall was instant death, whirled 
among those boiling eddies below to the jagged teeth 
of the cruel rocks? Albert Warner, her true, kind 
friend, the only one almost, it seemed to her, the 
pitiless world allowedther, would soon come hurling 
down the stream a bleeding, disfigured corpse, unless 
she succeeded. 

‘This girl, oor than a child, stopped a 
moment, With white cheeks and quivering lips, and 
clasping hands, and looked up to the sky. 

The wild, frantic appeal of the eye faded off in- 
-mapgmet a holy calmness fell over her young 

ace. 

Death it might be. If it must, she accepted it, but 
she must press on. Would the all-powerful, compas. 
sionate Heavenly Father guide her steps? Woulé 
her angel mother only pray for her success? Only 
one moment’s pause. Then the girl clambered up 
and stood on the beam, holding by the massive posts 
at the gateway. 

She saw a board with letters on it, a warning 
against a repetition of Abel Morton's reckless feat. 

Pay Arden gave a little eontemptuous smile, 
gathered her.‘scant: skirt under her apron belt to 
save its ing; stretched forth both her arms, re- 
linquished her hold on safety, and stepped forth on 
the narrow beam. 

She did not think of the scanty foothold nor of tho 
dizzy depth below: and the plunging ‘waters. Sho 
had her vision te her nerves.and fire her zeal 
—a tall, graceful figure, walking on swiftly in the 
starlight, with a creeping form lying in wait with 
uplifted cudgel. 

All this while the clammy fingers clenched the 


pistol. 

She had thought even then to shorten that arm 
that its weight might not disturb her balance. ‘The 
first few steps were taken calmly and cautiously, 
but as. .> could see the beam plainly, and had no 
wavering in her gait, a kind of exultant triumph 
took possession of her, and she quickened her pace 
and almost ran across the remainder of her perilous 
path. 

Let them lock their doors, <A paltry bolt should 
not turn her back. Abel Morton was right, it was 
nothing fo do, if one could keep a bold heart and a 
steady eye. 

Pay leaped down upon the ground on the other 
side, gave one merciful thanksgiving and flew on. 

There was another gate like that on the other side 
the grounds, but it was slight hinderance to the 
athletic girl. 

The highway was gained again. Now she must 
listen with all her ears, and her rebellious heart had 
renewed its violent beating so she could hardly 
breathe. 

Which way was Albert Warner? She was con- 
fident Mat Whiting was behind her. The crossing 
into the mill-yard had saved her nearly half a mile. 
Had Albert been able to accomplish that much in the 
brief time he had in advance of either of them? She 
laid her ear to the ground. 

Ah, that quick, springy step! She could tell its 
echo in a crowded street; in the profound silence of 
dead midnight it was impossible to mistake it. He 
was coming around the point. She should meet him 
in a moment. 

Saved! saved! 

She forgot all the strain upon her nerves, the 
weary limbs, the aching feet. She felt as light as 
air, as gay and glad as sunshine, and bounded to- 
wards the echoing steps. . 

But hark! that dull, heavy sound, like < blow 
struck heavily, that scuflling noise, that smothered 
shout! 

With a low shriek, and eyes glaring like fire-balls, 
Pay Arden leaped forward. Only a few bounds and 
she was there. 

There were two struggling figures prone in the 
dust. Oh, heavens! Writhing, twisting, entwined, 
how could she use the pistol and not kill friend and 
foe alike! 

She rushed forward. 

“ Albert Warner, Albert Warner, I am here. I 
have the pistol,” ske cried, and then added suddenly, 
“ They are coming ; they are here, the men from the 
village.” 

There came a great oath from Mat . He 
pulled himself tp tike » worried bull-dog, shook off 
the lighter form beneath him, clinging with ene 
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desperate hand, and shook his clenched fist at the 


“Tl have my pay another time, minion,” hoe 
shouted, and started to run. 

“ Pay, Pay!” cried out Albert, raising himself on 
one elbow, but unable to rise, ‘if you have the pistol 
give it to me quickly.” 

She put it in his hand unhesitatingly, though she 
shuddered. 

Mat Whiting was running towards the bushes. A 
sharp elick, a loud report, and he tumbled back into 
the road, and the oaths came more horrible and fierce. 

“ You have shot him, Mr. Warner,” said Pay. 

“T hope so,” replied Albert, sternly ; “I think he 
will not be able to move now, at least, no more than 
a match forme. Now, Pay, my guardian angel, run 
swiftly and complete your heroic deed. Get help 
anywhere you can, at the nearest house. He may 
faint and die, so let them lose no time.” 

“ And you ?” asked Pay, in a dry, husky voice. 

“TI cannot get up, my child, my shoulder is 
broken. I think there is only a dislocation of the 
thigh, but the pain is intense. His blow missed my 
head, but half killed me as it fell on my shoulder 
and side. 
me eutright. 
bat you can explain another time. 
help.” 

“Leave him,” cried Pay, passionately, weeping 
bitterly the while. “I thought I should be in time 
to save you. I will rouse all the neighbourhood, but 
oh, how canI leave you? He may creep up and 
finish his wretched work.” 

“No, no. Ihaye the pistol. Go, while I have 
strength to bear this atrocious pain. I shall faint 
presently and be unable to direct them when they 
eome.” 

Pay needed no more. Sho ran off like a wild 
creature, shouting, ‘‘ Help, help!” all the way, and in 
half an hour returned with all the members of the 
nearest farmhouse. 

They found Mat Whiting insensible, but Albert 
was watching for them with wide-open, alert eyes. 

“Take him first,” said he, with quiet authority, 
“T can wait a little longer. I wish you would bring 
him nearer to me and hold the lantern that I may 
show you how to staunch the blood. He must not 
die.” 

“Tf the girl’s story is true, it’s the best thing for 
him,” said the honest farmer. 

“He is a double-dyed villain, and would have 
murdered me in cold blood. I shot him to secure 
his person, I did not mean to take his life. But it is 
very important that he should be able to give his 
testimony.” 

Under the direction of Albert tho wound was 
closed and secured from farther effusion. Water 
was sprinkled on the ill-featured face, and brandy 
poured between the cold lips. 

It was with unutterable relief that the young 
schoolmaster beheld the quivering of tho closed eye- 
lids, the heaving of the wounded chest. 

“Now,” said he, “ bring a doctor and a constable, 
and the latter first of either. We shall want litters, 
both of us, and keep the matter quiet until the officers 
of the law come to take charge. Pay, dear child, 
could yeu pour a little water over this shoulder ?” 

They had been thoughtful enough te bring restora- 
tives. 

With a very white face and shaking hands Pay 
knelt down beside her friend. She could tell by the 
eold drops on his forehead and hands how he was 
suffering. 

“ Oh, sir,” said she, in a low, hoarse tone, “ he has 
hurt you terribly.” 

“It is very painfal, but nothing serious, little Pay. 
Had the blows fallen as he intended, on my head, 
there would have been no help for me by this time, 
or had you failed of this miraculous appearance. 
He was too much for me with one arm and side en- 
tirely disabled. Whatever my life is worth, Pay, I 
owe it to you,” he said, falteringly. 

“Oh, if I could have reached you sooner! I 
heard him planning. He was awake when you left 
the house, the door slammed, and he went +o your 
room.. He found a letter there which exptsined 
everything, and he told Mr. Flint he should kil! you 
and put you in the river. If you went over the dam 
they would never be able to tell that it was not an 
accident, He rode, but I came acress the fields and 
got.over the gate into the mill grounds, and I went 
across that way. I walked the plank over the dam. 
Oh, Mr, Warner, if I had only got here a little 
sooner.” 

And Pay’s heroic spirit gave way, and she fell 
into a wild fit of convulsive weeping. 


It is all a mystery how you came, 
Now we want 





But for you, Pay, he would have killed | 








Albert was profoundly impressed by the revela- 
tion which this simple recital gave to him. 

“ Pay, little Pay, you have done such an act of 
heroism as I believe no other woman on the earth is 
capable. of attempting. Henceforth you are mine, 
my sister Pay. You have earned the right to my 
life-long care.” 

Pay had no voice for answer. 

And now ensued an indescribable scene of confu- 
sion. 

In spite of Albert’s caution the startling news had 
spread over the village, creating intense excitement, 
and gaping spectators began to arrive. The con- 
stable, too, had made his appearance. 

Albert sent for him to come to the litter upon 
which he had been placed, and had his long explana- 
tion through before he would suffer the doctor to 
examine his hurts. 

The constable looked upon him with the most pro- 
found respect and admiration. 

*“ You have a cool head and a sharp brain, Mr. 
Warner,” said he. “If it was anyone else I should 
feel angry and mortified that you have penetrated 
the mystery which has been all the while under our 
very eyes. But you must remember we knew him 
in his character of pedlar long before attention was 
drawn to the cronies of Smuggler Jem, and he was 
right in our midst passing to and fro, when all the 
country was horrified at the brutal murder of those 
two custom-house detectives. I never saw him 
without those glasses. It isa marvel indeed. Let 
me hope your injuries are nothing serious.” 

“T feel quite confident they are not. Pray loseno 
time in securing the other. Tell Threshem that the 
Yeader is in your hands, and he will be likely to turn 
king’s evidence. At all events you have proofs be- 
yond question. Search the deacon’s milk-room and 
the woods by Greensborough Road, and you will 
have the smuggled goods to testify eloquently for 
their share in the business. Yet stay,” he added, in 
a moment. ‘Don’t go at all to the deacon’s until I 
have arrived, for I suppose I can be carried there as 
well as anywhere else.” 

“Mr. Warner, there’s not 2 house in the place but 
will be open to you. I should consider my own 
honoured by your presence,” said the constable, 
earnestly. 

“Thank you; but after all the deacon’s is the 
best place for me. All my clothing is there. Be- 
sides, it is vitally important that I see him in refer- 
ence to this heroic girl who saved my life. Yes, to 
the deacon’s I will go. They will drive me care- 
fully. And now the doctor may put me in a condi- 
tion for the ride.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 





THE new textile lately discovered in Nevada is 
closely similar to hemp, but has a stronger and finer 
fibre and a much longer staple. In proportion to the 
wood the fibre also is more abundant, and can be 
more readily separated than flax or hemp. The 
plant grows in large quantities in the Humboldt 
Valley, but is capable of being cultivated in the 
northern and eastern states. 

Dr. SmirH places Ireland above England in re- 
gard to the amount of nutriment received for a given 
sum of money, nearly twice as much carbon and two 
and a half times as much nitrogen being procurable 
fora shilling in Ireland as in England. Scotland, he 
says, follows next; then Wales, and England is last 
of all. The inquiry as to Scotland, was, however, 
very limited, and Dr. Smith is obliged to own that 
he had great difficulty in eliciting information. 

Dr. BE. Siru states that people not only in the 
agricultural districts Sut ii provincial towns are 
better fed than in Loudon, aj-hough wages are much 
higher in the metropolis. A shilling procures for the 
silk-weavers and throwsters of Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green abont 11,000 grains of carbon and 400 
grains of nitrogen, while for the same sum the cor- 
responding class in Coventry obtain 13,765 grains of 
carbon and 520 grains nitrogen, and those of Maccles- 
ficid 16,008 grains of carbon and 600 grains nitrogen. 

WueEN any town or district is supplied by river 
water, or from surface water collected in open im- 
porniog reservoirs or by means of water led through 

ong distances in open aqueducts, the fluid in cold, 
frosty, and snowy seasons necessarily passes into 
the mains and service pipes at a temperature only a 
few degrees above freezing. For instance, the 
average temperature of the water in the ‘T'hames for 
a whole month in a cold winter is frequently as low 
at 35 or 86 deg. Fah. Water of such a cold tem- 
perature can hardly fail to get frozen, and, in freez- 











ing, te burst the tenants’ service pipes in houses as 
usnally constructed, especially those of the middle 
and poorer class, whether supplied on the constant 
or any other system. Experience teaches that, 
in order to remedy the great inconvenience and 


‘loss arising from water freezing in cold weather in 


service pipes, and thus bursting them, it is necessary 
that the water should be supplied into the mains 
and distributing pipes of water works, not at a tem- 
perature of 35 or 36 deg. Fah., but at a temperature 
of 50 to 52 deg. Fah., which is the normal tempera- 
ture, summer and winter, of spring water about 
London, and that care should be taken to lay the 
service and distributing pipes at a sufficient depth 
below the surface of the ground, say the top of the 
pipe three or four feet below the surface of the 
ground, in order to prevent the water being unduly 
cooled down before it reaches the consumers. 


PAPER PIPES AND CISTERNS. 

RAILWAY companies suffer incommon with private 
individuals from the effeets of severe frost in the 
bursting of the pipes and cisterns from which they 
derive their supply of water. It may interest rail- 
way managers and others to know that pipes and cis- 
terns may be made of a material which effectually 
resists the frost, and, strange as it may appear, the 
material employed is paper. 

The severe frost which lately prevailed has 
afforded abundant opportunity for confirming the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Szerelmey that the mate- 
rials which he employs render the paper a perfect 
non-conductor, and that as such it will resist the ac- 
tion of frost. In the open yard of his factory at the 
Albion works near Battersea Bridge there has 
been during the late frost one large brick tank con- 
taining several tons of water, the ice upon which was 
several inches thick. By the side of this was 
another, made of paper boards, the water in which 
was not the least frezen. Some iron pipes which 
supplied water to the boiler of the engine-house from 
the large cistern burst in several places on the thaw- 
ing of the frozen water which they contained. Some 
paper pipes, on the other hand, filled with water, and 
which have been exposed in the snow on the ground, 
perfectly kept the water from freezing. In a model 
house or hut made of paper, and which is erected on 
the open space, some water in open bowls and pails 
did not freeze, though outside the building there were 
large masses of ice. The encaustic colours with 
which the exterior of the paper house had been 
painted, and which had also been applied to brick, 
iron, stone, timber, and a variety of other materials, 
retained their peculiar brightness and _ brilliancy 
throughout the whole period of the continued frost. 

These very practical and severe tests would seem 
to establish very fully the value of the processes. If 
water does not freeze under the conditions referred to 
a very large amount of that discomfort and annoy- 
ance so generally experienced at the’ time of frost 
and thaw would be arrested by the substitution of 
these paper pipes and cisterns for the ordinary enes 
of lead or iron. 


New GALVANIC BATTERY.—A simple form of bat- 
tery, which is said to be very effective, is being used 
for telegraphic purposes in France. It consists ofa 
rod of zinc, constituting one pole, placed within a 
porous vessel, outside of which is a carbon cylinder 
covered with crushed carbon and peroxide of man- 
ganese, and constituting the other pole. Only one 
liquid—a solution of chlorhydrate of ammonia in 
water—is used. This battery continues in action a 
long time, and, when exhausted, it is put again into 
working order by placing fresh crushed carbon and 
peroxide of manganese on the carbon. It is stated 
to be next to a Bunsen battery in efficiency, and 
more economic for the production of a given effect. 


Some official experiments on the Greek firerecently 
found in a house in Ireland and said to have been 
intended for use by people called Fenians, of whom 
we have heard so much and seen so little, were car- 
ried out under the direction of Dr. Apjohn. The 
liquid, dashed against a wall, immediately took fire, 
and was extinguished with difiiculty. Some, falling 
on timber, set the wood immediately in a blaze, and 
the white fumes and pungent odour generated by the 
burning mass could hardly be endured by the spec- 
tators. The fire brigade in attendance seemed to 
have but little control over the conflagration, and 
the wall presented a charred appearance, as though 
it had undergone the most fearful ravages, being 
bleached almost white. 

SAFEGUARD AGAINST Firz.—Among the recent im- 
provements having in view the safety of life and 
property from fires, now so alarmingly prevalent, is 
an ingenious device patented by Mr. ‘Chas. Dion, of 
Montreal, Canada. It consists of a small dial some- 
thing like a clock-face, which is to be hung up in the 
apartment, and from the dial wires extend through 
the various rooms of the building, all connecting with 
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one or more large alarm bells. The construction is 
euch that the instant any undue heat is occasioned in 
any of the apartments of the building where the wire 
passes, the alarm bell will be violently sounded, and 
@ pointer will be thrown up indicating the number of 
the room where the heat or fire has begun. We be- 
lieve the fire records conclusively show that the 
great majority of all fires could be easily extinguished, 
in many cases without water, ifa prompt alarmcould 
be given. Mr. Dion’s invention seems admirably 
adapted for this purpose, while its cheapness and 
simplicity commend it for general adoption. The in- 
vention has been put into use throughout all the 
apartments of the Bishop's Palace and also the 
Chapel, at Montreal, where it gives the highest sa- 
tisfaction. Over sixty of the dials are there used, and 
the Vicar-General testifies to their remarkable im- 
portance and value. The Board of Fire Underwriters 
of this city have also officially certified to the strik- 
ing merit of the invention, and strongly urge its 
general employment. 
THE EFFECTS OF COLD UPON ANIMALS. 

Tuk following experiments, conducted with great 
care by John Davy, M.D., F.R.S., recently commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society, have led to the conclu- 
sion that congelation is not only fatal to the leech, 
but to animals generally, without a single exception. 
‘The experiments were instituted to refute a state- 
ment made many years ago that animals, at any 
rate the leech, might be frozen without loss of life : 

1. A leech in a glass tube, exposed to a freezing 
mixture, when taken out rigid and hard, was gra- 
dually thawed ; it showed, at first, signs of irrita- 
bility at the oral extremity, but did not revive. 

2. Another leech was exposed for a shorter time, 
‘but soon died. 

3. Two leeches, similarly treated, thawed, and ex- 
posed to the air, did not respond to puncture. 

4. A frog, kept in a thin glass vessel placed ina 
freezing mixture for a quarter of an hour, was then 
thawed, but showed no indication of life. It was 
watched for two or three hours, but proved to be 
dead. 

5. The heart of a frog still pulsating, after having 
frozen a few minutes, showed no sign of motion 
upon being punctured. 

In three other experiments the lower extremities 
of a frog and toad were frozen, and found to be un- 
able to recover their frozen properties. A cock- 
roach, a flesh-fly, and an ichneumon confined to- 
gether in a small glass tube were kept a few 
minutes in a freezing mixture, and all three were 
found dead. 

an man it is well known that a certain reduction 
of temperature suffices to extinguish life; and we 
may state with certainty that, in the hibernating 
animals, the reduction of temperature occasioning 
torpor may and will cause death if it proceed to the 
stage of congelation. 

Cold acts upon the brain and nerves by excluding 
the blood from circulating in organs and tissues. 


Pircn 1n Mvesic.—The term pitch is a word 
which is se constantly repeated that it might be ex- 
pected to convey some very definite idea. Such, 
however, is not the case. Supposing even that the 
different nations are agreed individually as to what 
height of tone shall be considered as the normal 
pitch in music, the standard apparently taken by one 
will be found to differ considerably from those se- 
lected by others. This is not without its inconve- 
niences. Leaving out of view the fact that the 
beauty of a piece of music depends not only on the 
relative but absolute height of the sounds which com- 
pose it, such a variation in the pitch adopted by 
different nations must be extremely embarrassing to 
singers. The evil of a capricious and varied normal 
pitch in different countries has not, however, escaped 
observation ; and to meet the difficulty it was pro- 
posed by the French Government, in 1859, that a 
normal tuning-fork, making 870 vibrations in a se- 
cond, should be universally employed. This rea- 
sonable propesal has not, however, been adopted ; 
and an evil of the same kind, though not so serious 
as that of a difference of weights and measures, is 
etill permitted unnecessarily to continue. 

Tue WarTerwitcu.—The trial of the Waterwitch 
under a new phase has taken place, and, as}predicted, 
it has been found that the nozzles of the water ejector 
when under water increase the speed, and that it is 
in true accord with the principle. The actual draught 
of water of the Waterwitch was 11 ft. Lin., and the 
average pumber of revolutions made by her engines 
41°87 per minute. The runs at the measured mile 
were respectively—10°976, 7°878, 10°557, 8-145, 
10°028, 8592, giving a Government mean of 9°255 
smiles per hour. If we put these results beside the 
comparable ones of her sister ship, the Vixen (pro- 
pelled by double screws) on her deep-load line trial, 
we shall find that the Waterwitch was one inch 
deeper immersed, the Vixen’s speed on that occasion 





being 8:894 with a No. 5 wind anda smooth sea. The 
Vixen had her masts and yards in, but the wind be- 
ing in her case also abeam, this is not considered to 
have made any difference in her speed. The result 
of the Waterwitch’s trial is to confirm the success of 
the turbine principle even in respect to the rate of 
progress of the ship. The expediency of having the 
nezzles below the water-line, so as to be out of the 
way of shot,has from the first been admitted, and 
this question is now, therefore, set at rest in the 
affirmative. Admiral Elliot has some plans not yet 
matured for setting the nozzles entirely within the 
lines of the ship, so as to avoid any external projec- 
tion. 

§11k Varnisu.—If silk-worms be prevented from 
forming silk, when the time for doing so has arrived, 
the matter stored up in their bodies for the purpose 
thickens, and they ultimately perish. The Chinese, 
however, utilize this material, forming of it a beauti- 
fully transparent varnish, which preserves paper from 
moisture and devastation of insects. To effect this 
they throw into warm water those portions of the in- 
sects in which the silk is secreted, in order to extract 
it, after which the water containing it is evaporated. 
They make another use, also, of this material. Be- 
fore it has dried up in the organs which secrete it 
they form of it a thread far stronger than that of the 
silk-worm, and quite impermeable to and insoluble 
in water. It is used chiefly for that portion of a fish- 
ing-line on which the hooks are mounted. 

SotuTion or Si1x.—This curious substance is 
likely to furnish a new and useful material to the 
photographer. It is made by dissolving silk in chloride 
of zinc. The solusion is effected with great energy 
at a.moderate temperature, and the excess of the 
chloride is removed by dialysis. The chloride of zinc, 
before it is used, must be freed from excess of acid 
by digesting with oxide of zinc, and then filtering 
by means of clean linen. The apparatus for dialysis 
may be made by forming a hoop of gutta-percha, 
the two extremities being united by heat, and 
covering it with parchment or goldbeaters’ skin, 
at one side, so as to give it the appearance of a 
tambourine. It is floated in a considerable quantity 
of water, and the solution of silk, after having been 
slightly diluted with water, is poured into it. The 
whole of the chloride of zinc passes through the mem- 
brane, and diffuses itself through the water outside, 
leaving a translucent emulsion in the dialyser. It is 
supposed that this may be used in photography in- 
stead of collodion; or, at least, that paper prepared 
with it may be employed for positives, with excellent 
results. 

Tue cause of earthquakes is very obscure, and 
many theories have been brought forward to account 
for them. All agree as to their connection with vol- 
canoes, and that they are produced by the same sub- 
terranean agency. Sir H. Davy, when he discovered 
the metallic bases of the alkalies, suggested the idea 
that those metals might abound in an unoxidized state 
beneath the crust of the earth, and that when water 
came in contact with them gaseous matter would be 
set free sufficient to produce the earthquake ; the 
metals would combine with the oxygen of the water, 
and the heat evolved melt the surrounding recks. 
When an eruption takes place at the bottam of the 
sea large fissures are opened, through which the 
water on the heated surface beneath. The 
trembling which precedes the shock is then felt; a 
vast volume of steam is raised in the cold water 
above ; the force is transferred in all directions at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour, and in amplitude for 
several miles. The Lisbon e: uake was felt at 
Finland, Canada, the West Indian Islands, an area of 
7,500,000 miles; 150,000,000 cubic miles of water 
were displaced, and the returning wave at Cadiz was 
sixty feet high. 


In the course of six weeks or two months the 
whole of the space between Carey Street and the 
Temple Bar end of the Strand will have been cleared 
of houses; Boswell Court among other relics of the 
olden times will be swept away. The court, how- 
ever, it may be well to state here, is not named after 
Dr. Johnson’s biographer, as generally supposed, as it 
bore the same name nearly three centuries ago, when 
we find Gilbert Talbot writing a gossiping London let- 
ter from this court to his father, the Earl of Shrewsbury 
of Elizabeth’s reign. 

An ALLOwANcE oF Winz.—Some light is thrown 
on the manners of lawyers in the 18th century by an 
order made by the authorities of Barnard’s Inn, who, 
in November, 1706, named two quarts as the allow- 
ance of wine to be given to each mess of four men by 
two gentlemen on going through the ceremony of 
“initiation.” Of course this amount of wine was an 
extra allowance, in addition to the ale and sherry as- 
signed to members by the regular dietary of the 
house. Even Sheridan, who boasted that he could 
drink any gen quantity of wine, would have 


thought twice before he drank so large a given 
quantity, in addition to a liberal allowance of stimu- 
lant. Anyhow, the quantity was fixed—a fact that 
would have elicited an expression of approval from 
Chief Baron Thomas, who, loving port-wine wisely, 
though too well, expressed at the same time his con- 
currence with the words and his dissent from the 
opinion of a barrister, who observed, “I hold, my 
lord, that after a good dinner a certain quantity of 
wine does no harm.” With a smile, the Chief Baron 
rejoined, “ True, sir, it is the uncertain quantity that 
does the mischief.” —Jeafferson’s “ Book about Lawyers.” 


DIVING FOR SHARKS. 


PERHAPS as remarkable a mode of catching sharks 
as any is that which I have heard narrated by Raro- 
tonga men as practised by their neighbours on the 
Island of Aitutaki, one of the Harvey group. At 
one end of the island is a large lagoon, formed by 
the reef that runs round it, stretching far out from 
the land, and there the sharks breed, and are re- 
gularly fed. They are very prolific; I have seen as 
many as twenty-five, and sometimes thirty, little 
ones taken out of a shark ; they increase rapidly. 

When any feasting is going on amongst the na- 
tives, sharks being held necessary to complete the 
variety of food, parties are sent out to catch them in 
the lagoon. Provided with a strong rope anda 
supply of bait, two or three young men start off in a 
canoe, and taking up a position over the haunts of 
the sharks, throw over bait after bait, until the greedy 
monsters have eaten to repletion. Waiting quietly 
in their canoes, the fishermen soon see the sharks 
stretching themselves lazily on the sand, with their 
heads just out of the caves formed by the overhang- 
ing rocks that rise from the bottom of the lagoon. 
With a noose in the end of the rope, which he holds 
in his hand, a man quietly slips from the canoe into 
the sea, dives down to a shark, slips the noose over 
his tail, and, as with a jerk of the rope he tells the 
men above the prey is fast, he himself, with a strong 
spring from the ground, swiftly rises to the surface. 
All pulling away at the rope together, the shark is 
soon brought to the water's edge, and, as the tail is 
raised out of the sea, he becomes almost helpless ; 
then, with a strong pull together, after a moment's 
spell, the shark is suddenly bounced into the canoe. 

Frequently, as the shark lies at the mouth of a 
cave, with only his head out, the tail cannot be 
reached. The diver then has to tap the monster gently 
on the head, who, lazy and drowsy after the good 
feed just supplied from the canoe, quietly turns his 
tail to the intruder—and, by Jove, on slips the noose 
before he knows it is there. 

I heard of acourageous fellow at Manua, the eastern- 
most of the Samoan group. He went out in a little 
canoe by himself, and after throwing bait into the sea, 
a number of sharks came swimming around him, eat- 
ing it as fast as he threw it over. He managed to 
get a noose over the tail of one, but the rope broke 
as he was haulingit in. Looking round his canoe, he 
saw the monster still swimming about as briskly as 
ever. He jumped into the sea, and diving down 
amongst the whole school of sharks, caught the rope 
as it trailed in the water, swam up with it to the sur- 
face, and sprang into his canoe, holding the rope be- 
tween his teeth. He hauled the shark up to the water's 
edge, and watched his chances to strike it with his 
paddle on the nose. What with the pummelling and 
its struggles in the sea, it soon drowned itself, and 
the brave fisherman towed his prize ashore. 

At Tutuila a native, as he stood ona rock, speared 
a shark, caught it by the tail, and began to drag it 
ashore. Suddenly it threw its head round, and 
caught the man by his great-toe. In his agony he let 
go the tail, but still the shark held on, hanging with 
its whole weight. A companion ran to the rescue, 
and squeezing the throat of the shark, it opened its 
mouth, and the toe, cut to the bone, was released.— 
Polynesian Reminiscences. By W. T. Pritchard. 


Coat in Sour AvusTRALIA.—It is asserted that 
a mine of anthracite has been discovered at Port Lin- 
coln, South Australia. Mr. Hodgkiss, the owner of 
the land on which the deposit has been found, has 
claimed the reward of 5,0002. offered three years 
ago to anyone finding a coal-mine in South Aus- 
tralia. 


EMIGRATION STaTistTics.—During the past year 
122,392 emigrants of all classes left the Mersey, 
against 121,055 in the previous year; of the total 
9,712 were passengers in “short” ships, and 5,922 
were cabin passengers on board ships under the Act. 
The remaining 106,757 were classified as 36,145 
English, 3,047 Scotch, 46,697 Irish, and 20,870 
foreigners ; 92,224 were for the United States, 6,058 
for Canada, 634 for Nova Scotia, 358 for New South 
Wales, 1,826 for Queensland, 5,587 for Victoria, and 
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(THE COLOSSAL LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. ] 


THE NELSON COLUMN. 


At length London, the only capital in Europe 
wanting in art monuments of any real beauty, has 
sufficient reason for pride. She may now boast her 
Crimean memorial in Pall Mall, and the singularly 
exquisite memorial statue to Sir John Franklin and 
his fellow Arctic discoverers near the Duke of York's 
monument, Carlton House Terrace. But even the 
latter are surpassed by the Landseer lions so recently 
placed in Trafalgar Square, and thus that grand me- 
morial to England's greatest naval chief and hero is 
completed. Nay, we may even say that, despite the 
jeers and sneers of the whole world at the tardiness 
of Englishmen in completing this emblem of a na- 
tion’s gratitude, that England has gained by the wait- 


ing. 

Of the column itself it will not be out of place to 
remind our readers that it was erected, from designs 
by Mr. Railton, in 1840-3, partly by subscription—to 
wit, the Emperor Nicholas of Russia gave 5002— 
and partly by a Government grant. Tho column is 
of the Corinthian order of architeeture, 12 feet in 
diameter, placed upon a pedestal embellished 
with bas-reliefs, and raised upom a platform 
or terrace with steps on each side. The 
height, about the good taste of which there are 
many different opinions, is, including the statue 
“i the top (17 feet),145 feet. The counterfeit re- 
semblance to the immortal hero of the Nile and Tra- 
falgar is in bronze, and the work of G. H. Baily, 
R.A. The capital was executed by E. H. Smith, 
cast from cannon captured by Lord Nelson from the 
French. The dassi relievi represent the victory of 
Oape St. Vincent, by Watson; that of the Nile, by 
Woodington ; that of Copenhagen, by Fernouth; lastly 





and greatest, the Death of Nelson, by Carew. Its 
cost up to the year 1862 was 33,000/. 

For years people awaited wonderingly, and in no 
patient spirit, for their basst relievi ; even comparatively 
young people may remember the jokes in Pantomimes 
and comic publications about the “Fountains that 
never would play ;” but the scoffs and jeers about 
the never-coming lions, for which it was so often 
repeated in the public press, that our greatest, per- 
haps the world’s greatest, animal painter was, or had 
received so many thousand pounds, exceeded them 
all. But, as we have hitherto said, the world at large 
is rewarded for the delay; and the year 1867 has 
heralded forth to Englishmen a triumph in the region 
of art. For years Englishmen have been exercising 
their proverbial privilege of grumbling at expense 
and delay in the production of these great works. 
For years, also, have they been sneering at the delay 
of the great courtier painter. Nevertheless the “ sad- 
dle, in this instance, has never found its way to the 
right horse ” 

The following story, however, will prove a sufficient 
vindication 6f Sir Edwin Landseer. He received the 
commission from the last Tory Government as they 
were leaving office in 1859, and eight years have not 
elapsed since then. In the interval he has been fully 
employed in painting. Year after year the walls of 
the Royal Academy have borne witness to his un- 
tiring energy ; and we know that the business of a 
great painter, like any other great business, cannot 
be stopped in mid-career in order that the genius 
which is devoted to it may be turned into other 
channels. Every artist of high rank has many com- 
missions on hand which it would be utterly im- 

ible for him to throw aside on a sudden; and it 
unreasonable to suppose that an.artist who has 
attained the renown of Sir Edwin Landseer, and for 
whose works there is the greatest demand, could 








forego the occupation of his life in order to give his 
whole attention to the sculpture of lions for the 
Nelson Monument. 

From this view alone, the period of eight years which 
he has devoted to the lions will appear moderate 
enough ; and if, furthermore, we take into account 
his manner of working, it will be admitted that he 
has deserved the praise even of promptitude. There 
is not an inch of surface in the modelling of these 
lions which is not the work of his own hands. A 
great sculptor generally has a staff of assistants to 
carry out his ideas—to present them in the rough, 
to prepare them for the finishing touches of the 
master. Sir Edwin Landseer has had no assistant 
in his work. All has been done by his own hand, 
every hair of it, and done with such care that after 
the casting there should be nothing left for the chaser. 
Usually in bronze work there is much to be done 
in the way of chasing. But here the chaser has had 
nothing» to do, and the spectator may be confident 
that every touch he sees is a perfect impress of the 
clay model. Anyone who will consider the amount 
of labour to Sir Edwin Landseer which is implied in 
all this—labour, too, bestowed on a material to which 
he was unaccustomed—will allow that slowness is 
the very last charge to be laid to his account. 

In point of fact, however, the grandeur of the re- 
sult which has been attained may well excuse any 
amount of delay. Thelions were uncovered, and we 
may say confidently that no street, no square, in this 
metropolis can boast of any finer work of art. Four 
in number, the lions are couched on pedestals that 
jut diagonally from the four corners of the base of 
the monument. Each colossal figure is not only 
grand in itself, but all, together with the monument, 
form a composition which will render Trafalgar 
Square what it has never hitherto been, save to 
cabmen, who measure their distances from Charing 
Cross, the central point of the metropolis. 

The artist has been guided by a true instinctin 
representing the lions in repose, and in attitudes 
which, although not identical, are similar. If they 
had been erect, orin action, or showed a considerable 
variety of attitude, we might have admired the in- 
dividual figures, but the architectural effect to 
which they contribute would have been marred. 
They would, indeed, have “killed” the monument. 
As it is, they are the finest portion of it, the hand 
of a great master being visible in all their linea- 
ments. Never before has the king of beasts been 
so nobly and so truthfully treated in sculpture, and 
it is difficult to know which to admire most, the 
vitality of this creation or its majesty. 

Perhaps it is on its majesty that the imagina- 
tion first seizes. We are impressed with the effect 
of size, for the figures are nearly 20ft. long, and 
about 11 ft. in height. And if the outline is grand, 
still more so is the expression of the lions. The royalty 
of the beast is shown in their faces, as they look 
far forward into space, regardless of the pigmies who 
stroll about their pedestals and wonder at their 
greatness. But as the sight becomes familiar we be- 
gin to note the amazing vitality of the figures, and 
this is the character of the work which leaves upon 
us the most abiding impression. The animal seems to 
live—his mouth ready to pant, his flank to quiver, 
every muscle to be instinct with the possibility of 
action—the very tail curled round by his side, 
waiting for the chance of lashing out. The way in 
which this appearance of vitality is combined with a 
statuesque repose is very masterly. 


Rates, TAXES, AND “IMPOSITIONS” PAYABLE 
BY TENANT.—In the Court of Common Pleas at 
Westminster, on January 22, before the Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill, and Justice Willis Keating, and Mon- 
tagu Smith, the case of Tideswell v. Whitworth was 
decided. This was an action on the covenant in a 
lease of a house in a new street in Manchester, 
whereby the defendant, the tenant, covenanted to 
pay “all rates, taxes and impesitions whatever, ex- 
cept the property and income-tax, which should be- 
come payable in respect to the said demised premises, 
and to pay the clear yearly rent of 90/. for the same. 
By the Manchester Improvement Act, if any street 
er part of a street, should not be sufficiently paved, 
levelled, and sewered, the Council can order the 
owner of the premises to pave, level, flag, or sewer 
it; and if he refused or neglected to do it, then the 
Council might do it, and all charges must be paid by 
the owner, and might be levied upon the oceupmr 
to an amount not exceeding the rent due by him. In 
this case the plaintiff, as owner of the premises, 
had paid charges for levelling and sewering the 
street in front of his house, amounting to 2251, and 
in the present action sought to recover that amount 
from his tenant, under the covenant of his lease, as 
a charge and imposition payable by.the tenant be- 
yond his rent under his covenant. A verdict beapi 
been obtained for the plaintiff at the trial, with leave 
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to the defendant to move to set it aside and enter it 
for the defendant, a rule was accordingly obtained. 
The Chief Justice said it was manifest that the 
Legislature intended that the burden of these pay- 
ments should be thrown on the landlord. The tenant 
was not to be called upon to pay more than the 
amount of his rent then due. He thought the tenant 
ought not to pay. The other judges concurred. Mr. 
Justice Keating said the word “imposition” was 
classed with rates and taxes in the covenant, and he 
thought the intention was that it should mean 
charges of the nature of rates and taxes only, He 
was not at all sorry, in the present case, to be able 
to arrive at that decision. Rule absolute to enter 
verdict for defendant. 


OLIVER DARVEL. 
en 
CHAPTER XL. . 


Tue lovers talked over all that had been related, 
and Mabel was never weary of inquiring into the 
minutest incidents of the sad experience of her be- 
trothed. 

Oliver still looked so delicate that her fears as to 
the future effects of the virus he had taken into his 
system gave a keen pang to her heart. 

Oliver seemed to divine this, for he earnestly as- 
eared her that he now felt as well as ever, and a few 
days would quite restore him to his usual strength. 
He would then leave the shelter of her roof, and, 
with Mr. Denton’s assistance, conceal himself till the 
day arrived when they would all set sailfrom England 
in search of peace and happiness. 

He suddenly asked: 

“ Will you take Amy with you? You have never 
yet explained to me how she came under your pro- 
tection.” 

“T willdosonow. I would not interrupt you 
while you were speaking of the lost heiress of Lich- 
tenfels, but I cannot get rid of the idea that this 
child may be the one on whose account you have 
suffered so much.” 

Cliver started, and exclaimed : 

“Oh, if it should indeed prove so! But tell me on 
what grounds you imagine such a thing possible.” 

As clearly and coneisely as possible Mabel related 
the singular manner in which Amy had been thrown 
under her protection ; and after reflecting a few mo- 
ments Oliver said: 

“T should be glad to believe this little creature the 
one on whom so many hopes hang; but I am afraid 
that Herman’s belief that the Lady Irene might still 
be living was founded more on his unwillingness to 
give her up to death than to any rational doubt as to 
her actual fate. He admitted to me that he had 
visited her grave, and he had no reason to appre- 
hend treachery on the part of the gentleman under 
whose care, he learned from Mrs. Walden’s papers, 
the child had been placed. Although I promised 
him to make farther investigations on my arrival in 
England, if I found it possible to do so, I believed at 
the time that he knew they must only confirm what 
he had already been told.” 

Mabel half sighed: 

“T am sorry for that, for I have pleased myself 
with the fancy that Amy and the daughter of the 
duchess are one; that we could remove her far 
from the power of her vindictive kinsman, and 
hereafter, when it would be safe, restore her to her 
birthright.” 

“But you forget the poor mother, Mabel. If I 
were convinced that Amy were her child I do not think 
it would be right to permit the duchess to remain in 
ignorance of where her darling is to be found, or 
even to remove the child so far away as we propose 
togo. No—no. If you wish to retain your protégée, 
you must not try to establish her right to so lofty a 
station. Herman described the bereaved mother to 
me as heart broken, and I would give much to as- 
sure her that her lost one is alive and safe under my 
protection.” 

“Then you believe Amy cannot be the Lady 
Irene ?” asked Mabel, in a disappointed tone. “It 
would be charming to rear her in safety and happi- 
ness till she attains maturity, and then bring her 
forward as the heiress to the rank that bad man is 
60 anxious to secure.” 

After an agitated pause Oliver said: 

“ Mabel, should I believe that Amy and the lost 
heiress are the same I should never dare to take her 
with us to our new home. If we did so we should 
assuredly be followed, our happiness destroyed and 
the child torn from us. Oh, Prince Ernest of Berch- 
tols has the hundred hands of Briareus, and all of 
them are stretched forth to grasp his little rival and 





crush those who befriend her. If I did not believe 
it impossible that this child should be the one on 
whose account I have suffered so much I would 
spare no pains to rid you of your dangerous charge, 
for she would prove anything but a blessing to us, 
lovely and attractive as she undoubtedly is.” 

At these words Mabel’s heart painfully contracted, 
and she repressed the farther expression of her sus- 
picions, lest they might lead to such a catastrophe, 
for she had formed so tender an attachment for Amy 
that she could not endure the thought of being sepa- 
rated from her. 

Oliver presently asked : 

“Was there nothing about the child which might 
afford a clue hereafter, should the time ever come 
when it weuld be necessary to inquire into her ante- 
cedents ?” 

“ There was a letter and a piece of jewellery. I 
will show them to you.” And Mabel arose and went 
into her room to bring her mother’s dressing-case, in 
the bottom of which she had placed the things re- 
ferred to. She unlocked it and drew forth the letter. 
Oliver read the lines and then held out his hand for 
the breastpin, which she rather reluctantly submitted 
to his inspection, for she began to fear that through 
it Oliver might identify Amy as the missing child, 
and insist on restoring her to her mother. 

But it bore to him no more information than it had 
done to her; he only sawin it a very costly and 
beautiful piece of workmanship, without recognizing 
in it any family symbol which could prove Amy to 
belong to the house of Lichitenfels. 

After examining it carefully he said: 

“T saw the arms both of Lichtens.and Berchtols 
while I was gone, but Ido not remember among them 
anything like this. I am inclined to believe that Amy 
is the scion of some noble English house, whom it 
has been found convenient to put aside with as little 
noise as possible. The person who so mysteriously 
gave her to you evidently intends at some future 
day to make known her rights, or he would not re- 
quest that this jewel should be worn whenever she 
appears in public.” 

Mabel shook her head doubtfully. 

“The whole affair is so strange that I can draw no 
inferences from it. I only hope that my little maid 
will be left in peace with me, that I may train her 
into the sweet and pure womanhood her childish 
traits promise. I own to you, Oliver, that it would 
go very hard with me now to give Amy up. She 
has become so dear to me that I cannot bear the 
thought of a separation. Whither I go she shall 
ge, and share my fortune, whether it be evil or 

ood.” 
7 “Then she shall go with us, and be as our own,’ 
replied Oliver, tenderly pressing her hand. ‘“ We 
will not seek to discover anything concerning her. 
It is enough that she is henceforth to be ours to 
cherish and care for with parental tenderness.” 

“That will be best; and now, Oliver, I wish to 
show you the state of our affairs, and prove to you 
that at any moment I have been ready to render up 
to you the fortuneleftyou by Uncle James. Here are 
some papers which Mr. Denton has kindly had pre- 
pared for me, and you willsee from them that I have 
only acted as your steward.” 

With a smile Oliver put back the hand that held 
the documents. 

“ My dearest love, it is not necessary to prove to 
me that you are the mostscrupulously honourable of 
your sex. I shall owe to you both life and happi- 
ness, so what need is there of showing me how deeply 
I am indebted to you ? Come, sit beside me, Mabel ; 
hold my hand clasped in yours, and let me feel the 
sober certainty that the dark cloud has passed and light 
and hope again shine upon my heart. I am sostrong 
and well to-day that if I dared to leave the house I 
could sally forth and take a long walk. Come, tell 
me how long it will be before we are to leave this 
country.” 

“ Mr. Denton thinks that in two weeks we can set 
out. The Albatross, a swift-sailing packet, leaves 
Liverpool for Montreal on the fifth of June, and he 
wishes us to embark in her. Ihave only hesitated 
to name the precise time on your account, but now 
you are so much better I can tell him positively to 
engage our “y 

“ Yes, pray do; the sooner we are away the 
better, for 1 scarcely feel as if I could breathe 
freely till I am delivered from the dangers that en- 
viron me here. While I lay weak and supine I gave 
little thought to them, bat now a vague and chilling 
fear will at moments make itself felt, as if some great 
calamity is approaching me. It may be fancy, but 
the cold shadow: will sometimes settle over me in 
spite of all my efforts to shake it off.” 





Mabel trembled and changed colour. She sank 
down beside him and cried : 

“They shall never tear you from me—never! I 
will defend you as a lioness would her young from 
every attempt to injure you.” 

eg soothed her agitation and presently whis- 

red: 

“If the tie between us were indissoluble, Mabel, 
your father would spare me for your sake. Let us 
not leave this island till we are united. We can go 
to some obscure village on the sea shore, where we 
will be beth unknown, and there be united. I shall 
never feel as if I had secured my happiness till I 
clasp this dear hand in mine and claim you by the 
holy name of wife.” 

She smiled softly, and a faint blush arose to her 
cheek, but she spoke in her calm, straightforward 
manner. 

“If I believed it possible to do such a thing with 
safety :to you, Oliver, I would not withhold my con- 
sent for a moment; but I am afraid the risk would 
be too great,"* 

“ Why so?” insisted Oliver. “Mr. Denton says 
that I must goto Wales, and remain in hiding there 
till he tells me,. I hawetgreed to that arrangement, 
but why cannot you and. Mrs. Minturn join me before 
I set out, have my performed in some out- 
of-the-way place, then separate till it will be 
safe to let the world know that we belong to each 
other ?” 

* Well—I will think. of it,” she evasively replied. 
“We cam determine on nothing without consulting 
with Mr. Denton, neither could I take so important 
a step without asking Mrs. Minturn’s advice.” 

“No, nor without the consent of someone else 
whose approbation should be more important to you,” 
said a voice from the door opening inte Mabel’s 
apartment, which froze the very blood in her vwins. 

Pallid and aghast, the lovers turned to confront 
Mr. Tilson with a cold sneer on his lips and an ex- 
pression of hard triumph in his eyes that appalled 
them. 

Mabel made an effort to speak, but the words died 
on her colourless lips, and. she could only grasp the 
hand of Oliver and place herself before him as if to 
defend him from the danger that menaced him. 

Mr. Tilson threw himself upon a seat and sur- 
veyed them a moment before speaking, then fixing 
his eyes on his nephew, he said, sardonically : 

“So-o—the devil didn’t get his own, sure enough, 
and you're living yet. Faith! theruse you practised 
was a cleverer trick than I would have given you 
credit for, youngster. How much did you gain 
by taking on yourself another man’s name and cha- 
racter? Ah, bah! you're too much frightened to 
speak, I see; and now I remember that the papers 
state the amount. It was a pretty little sum to nab 
at one haul, but it was dearly paid for by the loss of 
your uncle’s whole fortune! ‘Think of it! A man’s 
identity bartered for such a trifle, when a noble in- 
heritance was almost in his grasp. Well, my pre- 
cious nephew, I think you have found out by this 
time that ‘honesty is the best policy,’ as the copy- 
books always tell us. What's your opinion, eh ?” 

The horrible irony of this address caused his 
listeners to thrill in every nerve. Mabel indignantly 
retorted : 

“Tf every man in this world were but half as pure 
and good as Oliver it would be a far better place to 
live in than it is. He has committed no act for 
which he has cause to blush, and I honour as much 
as I love him.” 

“Ah, indeed. Then you must have singular ideas 
of right and wrong, Miss Tilson. I must have 
failed to do my duty in training you with. correct 
views of life, but the punishment that will yet fall 
on this transgressor will teach you a valuable lesson. 
Pray stand aside, and let me obtain a fair view of 
this honourable aspirant for your hand. A fine des- 
tiny he offers you, I must say,” 

Mabel sat down, and Oliver, who by this time had 
recovered from the first shock of his uncle’s entrance, 
spoke: 

“Uncle John, you seem very anxious to believe in 
the degradation of your own blood. If you will 
listen to me I can explain every act of my life since 
we last met. I have withheld nothing from Mabel, 
and she is satisfied, though she has the right to be 
far more exacting than yourself.” 

“Mabel! Oh, I daresay, the love-sick, fool will 
believe anything you chose to invent, but I am not 
quite so verdant. You needn't trouble yourself to 

all the rigmarole you have entertained her 
with, for I shall not believe a word of it. The proof 
is conclusive that you have forged a man’s name, 
and then assumed his identity for the purpose of se- 
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curing the money he left behind him. That will 
suffice for the magistrates, as I assure you it does for 
” 


With sad dignity Oliver replied: 

“Since you have irrevocably made up your mind 
as to my guilt, sir, it will be useless to attempt an ex- 
planation. But if I am arraigned before the laws of 
my country for the offence of which I am accused I 
hope yet to be able to prove my innocence of the 
crime of forgery. Will you permit me now to in- 
quire how you came to follow me hither, and in 
what manner you learned that I had been received 
beneath this roof?” , 

“Oh, ho! did you think I was to be baffled or 
thrown off the scent by the double you made? I 
soon traced you to the shrubbery here, and if Gibbs 
had done his duty you would have been arrested at 
once. I felt certain that you were in this house, 
though for some time I could get noevidence of your 
presence. I did not care to bring an officer here to 
search my daughter’s premises for a concealed felon, 
so I took quieter but not less sure measures. I 
jearned that the housemaid had been permitted 
to leave for a season, and I readily fathomed the mo- 
tive of Mabel in getting rid of her. I sought her 
out, heard the little she had to tell, to which she 
freely added her own suspicions that her mistress 
was giad to get her away for aseason. I also learned 
from her the story ofa note she found hidden ina 
vase.of flowers standing near the door ; that it was 
written in a language she could not understand, and 
she showed it to Gibbs, who at first seemed much 
interested in its discovery, but after a few words 
with her mistress he refused to act on it. Gibbs 
played the part of a traitor, but that is of little con- 
sequence now, for reflection has shown me a better 
way to serve my own interests than to have you ar- 
rested by the authorities.” 

‘ This long explanation was listened to by Mabel 
almost with a feeling of death in her heart, but at 
its close a new hope dawned, and she eagerly 
cried : 

“ Only spare Oliver, father ; let him go far away, 
free and unharmed, and I will refuse no demand your 
conscience will allow you to make.” 

“And what has he to say to this offer from you?” 
asked Mr. Tilson, coldly regarding his nephew. ‘‘ Are 
you ready to barter wealth for safety, Oliver? for 
only by the sacrifice of‘one can you secure the 
other.” 

Oliver looked him firmly in the face as he re- 
plied : 

“Tf you ask me, sir, if I will consent to be craven 
enough to strip my cousin of her fortune te purchase 
immunity for myself, I answer, no. Do your worst, 
for Mabel shall not, with my consent, purchase my 
safety by the sacrifice of the wealth which I regard 
as justly her own. I put forward no claim to the 
estate of my uncle James. My own act gave it to 
Mabel, and hers itshall remain. I will not impo- 
verish her to save myself.” 

Mabel impulsively raised her hand, and for an in- 
stant placed it against his lips. She impetuously 
spoke : 

“ Oliver, hush, hush. Let me settle this question, 
for on it hangs my reason or my life. Do you suppose 
that I can for a moment place money in comparison 
with your safety? Thank heaven that I have it to 
give, for if its sacrifice cannot save you, I must die 
with you!” 

Then turning towards her father, she bitterly 
asked : 

“ And now, father, at how high a price do you rate 
your forbearance towards your nephew and my be- 
trothed husband ?” 

“Umph! so much the worse for you and for me 
that he should stand to us in that relation—to dream 
of renewing an engagement which has once been 
broken, as this one was; but I intend to render it im- 
possible by demanding the surrender of your whole 
fortune to me, provided I will let this fair-spoken 
young scamp evade the punishment he merits.” 

Mabel’s eyes flashed with indignant fire, though 
her face became even paler than usual. Before Oliver 
could speak she cried : 

“What! everything? Nothing’ to be left to us 
to begin the world on? Oh, sir, you are very, very 
hard!” 

“ Perhaps I am; but you see I must prevent you 
from doing so silly a thing as marrying yon criminal 
would be. When you have transferred your estate 
to me I promise te receive you under my own roof 
and afford you a respectable support.” 

“ And if I decline so magnanimous an offer, pray 
what is to be the alternative ?” 

Mr. Tilson sternly, almost savagely, replied 


“Oliver shall at once be arrested and thrown into 
prison, where he will languish till his trial comes on. 
How that will result no man in his senses can doubt 
—the penalty for forgery is death, for with all the 
efforts made to save Dr. Dodd he was hung for it.” 

“ But Oliver did not commit a forgery, yet you 
would see him punished for a crime that he has never 
even attempted.” 

“Let his counsel convince the jury of that and he 
will be safe enough, though, on my conscience, I 
think he will find it a difficult thing to do, for the 
circumstantial evidence is sufficient to condemn any 
man. I leave your lover’s fate in your own hands. 
Save your money and let him hang, or surrender it 
to me and give him a longer lease of life.” 

Oliver again attempted to speak, but Mabel im- 
petuously interrupted him: 

“ How long will you give me to decide this ques- 
tion ? I must have time to think before I can deter- 
mine on what is of such importance.” 

“Oh, a few hours more or less are of little im- 
portance. I will remain here till twilight, and in 
that interval you can make up your mind as to your 
course of action. Remember that you must reserve 
nothing, for all my brother possessed will scarcely 
repay me for permitting you to throw yourself away 
on such a scamp as Oliver Darvel, for that I can 
plainly see you intend to do.” 

At this singular view of parental duty the lip of 
Mabel curled contemptuously. She only said: 

“Tn two hours you shall know my decision. You 
can take possession of the lower part of the house, 
and no one will interrupt you.” 

“ Thank you; I am already quite familiar with the 
place, for I have visited it when you were unaware 
of my presence. I can find interest in looking 
around and planning the improvements my wife will 
like to make when we remove hither.” 

With this parting thrust Mr. Tilson left the room, 
and Mabel threw herself, sobbing, on her cousin’s 
breast. 

He tenderly said : 

“ Dear love, you must not do this. Let me bear 
the consequences of my own folly, fér I cannot en- 
dure that they shall fall on you. Even if I am tried 
for the crime of which I am accused I am sure that 
such evidence as exists against me could never con- 
demn me to death. You shall not impoverish your- 
self in the hope of saving me.” 

“T do not sacrifice my fortune, Oliver, for this 
money justly belongs to you. I have only held itin 
trust, and I should be for ever infamous if I grasped 
it when you so serely need its assistance. Neither 
am I certain that I can retain it at all, if you are 
proved to be living, yet incapable of claiming it. The 
law may give it to my father, after all, andI had 
better purchase immunity for you by its sacrifice 
than suffer such an appeal to be made.” 

“But, my dear Mabel, if we surrender all, as your 
father demands, how are we to escape from England, 
or subsist in a foreign land? It will be madness to 
think of such a course. I know from sad experience 
what poverty is, and I can never consent to expose 
you to it. No, my love; let your father do his worst. 
If he could have made good his claim to your 
property by appealing to the law he would never 
have offered this compromise. He would at once 
have sent the officers to arrest me, instead of coming 
himself. Mabel, dearest cousin, you mustnotsave me 
at such a sacrifice to yourself as this will be. I refuse 
to accept it; I insist that you shall retain the wealth 
my supposed death endowed you with.” 

“Retain it,” she wildly exclaimed, “ when the 
dainty food it can purchase would chokeme! When 
the luxury it can surround me with would eat into 
my soul. Oh, Oliver, with you, for you I can bear 
anything ; but if I were to give you over to an 
ignominious fate I should surely perish of a breken 

eart. ” a 


Oliver held her quivering form in his arms till the 
first violence of her emotions subsided, and then used 
such arguments as he thought weuld most easily 
move her to take his view of the emergency in which 
they were placed, but Mabel’s heart silently rejected 
them all. 

Half an hour passed away thus, when Mrs. Min- 
turn came up to Oliver’s room in extreme agitation 
and alarm. 

She had been to walk with Amy, and on her return, 
finding the parlour occupied by Mr. Tilson, she did 
not stop to inquire what had brought him there, but 
rushed upstairs to warn the lovers of the inimical 
presence below. 

The sad tableau that met her sight assured her 
that something dreadful had occurred, and she tre- 





mulously asked : 





“What is it? what has happened since I went 
away? Oh, Mabel, does your father know that 
Oliver is here?” 

“Yes ; he came on us without warning, and-—and 
—oh, Mrs. Minturn, he is determined to denounce 
Oliver if I do not give him all I possess to bribe him 
to forbearance. Oh, heaven; to think that my own 
father can treat me in this cruel manner !” 

Mrs. Minturn sank down, completely overwhelmed 
by this disastrous news. 

She covered her face with her hands and sobbed 
as if her heart would break; but Mabel saw the ne- 
cessity of nerving herself for the trial before her, 
and she more calmly said: 

“My dear friend, do not give way thus. We 
must be firm—must act promptly, or all may be 
lost.” 

The old lady dried her eyes and asked, in a broken 
tone: * 

“Will not Mr. Tilson listen to a compromise ? 
— he will not be so grasping as to strip you of 
all.” 

“ That is his demand, nor do I think he will recede 
from it.” 

“And you will consent to it? Dear child, what 
is, ten, to become of us? My annuity, so far as it 
will go, I freely offer to share with you, butit would 
not do much towards supporting us all.” 

“‘No—not much, even when added to the trifling 
one left me by my godmother,” said Mabel, in a dull 
tone, “but I thank you all the same, Mrs. Minturn. 
We must work, that is all, and we are going toa 
land in which labour is considered no disgrace. I 
can teach music and painting, and Oliver can find 
employment of some kind that will suit a pesson of 
his education. I shall insist on retaining enough to 
remove us to Canada, and support us there for a few 
months. By that time we can surely find something 
to do that will afford us the means of living. I 
thank you for your kind offer, but I cannot consent 
to accept it, and I wish you to understand that if you 
prefer remaining in England to removing with me 
under such painful circumstances, I shall not think 
hardly of you.” 

“You will not have the chance to do the last, my 
dear, for I mean to share your lot, let it be for good 
or evil. But now that Iam calmer I think that I 
have the power to modify your father’s demands in 
some measure, and I will go down and speak with 
him. In the first confusion of my thoughts I did not 
remember an important transaction which was con- 
fided tome by your mother just before her death. 
I hope you have her dressing-case safe.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Mabel, wondering to what this 
inquiry might tend. “I rescued it from my father's 
wife, as you may remember, and it has been in my 
possession ever since.” 

“Tt was lucky that ‘you did, my dear, but I will 
reserve explanations till I come back. I must now 
go down and speak with Mr. Tilson, and I believe 
that I shall bring you good news. Cheer up, 
Oliver, for I believe that I can insure your safety, 
and at the same time save to Mabel the larger part of 
her inheritance.” 

“Ah! if you can do that, Mrs. Minturn, we shall 
have cause to think you the best friend we ever 
had.” 

“ Then I think I shall be entitled to that position,” 
she replied, with a faint smile, as she hurried away 
on her mysterious errand, leaving the lovers hoping, 
yet doubting, her power to accomplish what she had 
promised. 





CHAPTER XLtl. 


In the meantime Mr. Tilson had waylaid the child 
and badgered her in his brutal manner until he drew 
tears from her eyes. 

He caught her dress as she was flitting past him, 
and roughly drawing her to himself, cried out: 

“‘ Hoity-toity ! so you're the brat my silly daughter 
has taken it on herself to feed and clothe out of the 
money that should have been mine. Your day is 
most over, miss, and you may make up your mind 
that the almshouse will be your final destination. 
Mabel brings no beggars beneath my roof, even if I 
permit her to find a shelter there herself.” 

“Please, sir,” pleaded Amy, “let me goto Ma 
Mabel. Idon’t know you, and—and—lI don’t like you.” 

“I daresay not, but there’s no leve lost between 
us, I can tell you. Who took care of you before you 
came here? You're old enough to remember that 
much.” 

“Miss Angy, sir, and Betty. They were very 
good to me, but I love Ma Mabel best of all now. 





She says she will be my mother.” 
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“Will she indeed? And how do you like the 
gentleman who is sick upstairs, eh ?” 

“ Who, sir?” cried the little girl, aghast. 
cam you mean, sir?” 

“T mrean your Pa Oliver, as I suppose you intend 
to call him, since you honour Mabel with the name 
of ma. f course you know that they mean to 
marry each other if I don’t find means to prevent it ?” 

my was now really puzzled and alarmed, and 
finding her renewed efforts to escape quite ineffectual, 
she began tecry. Mr. Tilson gave her an irritated 
shake, but fortunately for the child, Mrs. Minturn, at 
that moment, made a diversion in her favour by en- 
tering the room and saying : 

“Let Amy go to Mabel, if you please, Mr. Tilson, 
for I have something important to say to you, which 
must be spoken in private.” 

“T'm sure I don’t know what you can have to say 
to me, ma’am, that might not be spoken before the 
whole world. To the best of my belief, I have 
scarcely seen you for the last ten years, and when 
we did meet very few words dispatched all we had 
to say to each other. If you've come to use your 
persuasive powers in behalf of those two idiots up- 
stairs, I will tell you before you begin that it will be 
time and breath wasted.” 

With stately courtesy, which strongly contrasted 
with his brusqueness, Mrs. Minturn replied : 

“ When that child has been permitted to leave us, 
sir, I will explain what I have to say, and you will 
soon see that it will be to your interest to listen to 
me.” 

He sullenly permitted her to release Amy from 
his grasp, and the little girl availed herself of her 
cestored freedom to rush from his presence. 

(To be continued.) 


*“ What 


A BvuLuirT IN THE HEART FoR TuHirty YEARS. 
—Prof. Hamilton has presented to the Pathological 
Society of New York the heart of a patient aged 
forty-four. A bullet was imbedded in the apex of 
the heart, which had been lodged there from a 
musket-wound received when he was fourteen years 
old. Six weeks after the injury he returned to 
work. He was married in 1845. His last illness 
was ascribed to cold. The ball was surrounded by 
atheromatous deposit. The heart was dilated, but 
not hypertrophied. 

THe VoLUNTEERS.—Our now so popular citizen- 
soldier movement was originated by Lieut.-Col. A. B. 
Richards, the commanding officer of the 8rd City (work- 
ng men’s) corps. A meéting convened by Colonel 
Richards was held at St. Martin’s Hall on the 16th of 
April, 1859, and at which the late Admiral Sir C. 
Napier presided. It was attended and supported by 
the brave old admiral, Sir D. MacDougall, Sir A. 
MeNab, Genera! Taylor, and the Poet Colonel him- 
self. The speeches of these officers being followed 
by a leader in the Times, one month afterwards the 
Government sent a circular to the Lord Lieutenants 
of the counties, giving its sanction to the enrolment 
of volunteers. The movement, however, was not 
inaugurated at a leap—for, for ten years previously, 
had Colonel Richards been agitating for it through 
the columns of the daily press. 

Tue Mont Cents Tunnet.—The following is a 
return of the state of this work on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1866:—On the Bardonnéche side 3,940 métres 
had been completed, and on the Modena side the 
work had advanced to a distance of 2,434 métres, 
making a total of 6,371 métres, of which 1,025 
métres were excavated during the year 1866. The 
entire length of the tunnel is 12,220 méatres, so that 
it is now more than half completed. Supposing the 
present rate of progress to be maintained, nearly six 
years will be required before the line is finished. It 
is expected, however, that this year’s returns will 
show an increase, inasmuch as the boring on one side 
during the past year was rendered more difficult by a 
bed of quartzose rock the position of which was pre- 
dicted by the geologists from a careful survey of the 
dip of the surrounding strata, within a hundred feet 
or so of the place where it was actually met with. 


Oxrmp Lire my Centra Arrica.—For the 
clearest insight into the habits and customs of the 
native African we are indebted to the historian of 
the ill-fated University mission to Central Africa. 
Here is a description of child life amongst these 
little understood people. The education is not an 
onerous task ; the children educate themselves. If 
a boy, you see the little urchin, as soon as he can 
totter, drumming away at an imaginary drum, or 
shooting grass arrows from a toy bow, or digging 
holes with a hoe large enough to topple him over 
with its size and weight. As he gets older, the 
lower lobes of his ears are pierced; his upper in- 
cisors are filed, so as to resemble shark’s teeth; he 





takes to other games of play, whip-top, humming- 
top, ball and wrestling. All these, and many other 
games, are common to them, as to us: indeed, it was 
@ question with us, at one time, what we could teach 
these children of ours in the way of amusement. 
At last Scudamore and Waller thought to surprise 
them with a kite. The kite was made ; the children 
assembled to see it ascend. But the kite was ill 
made ; was lop-sided and heavy; would not go up; 
went ‘down ; and the children made merry thereat. 
Said Waller, “You have never seen anything like 
this before, have you?” Said a little urchin in re- 
ply, “Oh! yes, we have, though; we have seen 
them ; but ours were different from yours ; ours went 
up, yours go down.” ‘This, says the amiable writer, 
was a terrible answer. 


LOVE A GIVER. 


“ You'Re a selfish man!” 

The words leaped out with a quick, angry im- 
pulse. There was a frown on the beautiful face, and 
a flame that was not of love in the bright eyes. 

If the soft hand laid so trustingly in his scarcely 
three months before had struck him a stunning blow, 
Alfred Williston could not have been more surprised 
or hurt. 

“ Selfish !” 

. It was the first time that sin had been laid at his 
oor. 

“He’s a generous fellow,” “The most unselfish 
man alive,” “ There’s not a mean trait in his cha- 
racter.” 

Such things had been said of him over and over 
again, and repeated in his ears by partial or interested 
friends, until he almost believed himself the personi- 
fication of unselfishness. 

And now to be called “a selfish man” by the sweet 
little rosebud mouth that looked as if only made for 
kisses—to be called “a selfish man” by her to whom 
he had given all he had in the world, and himself into 
the bargain! No wonder that Alfred Williston stood 
dumb before his pretty wife. 

The accusation was made, and for good or for evil 
it must stand. No taking back of the words could 
take back their meaning. “ You're a selfish man” had 
been cut, by sharply uttered tones, deep into his 
memory, and there the sentence would remain. He 
did not attempt to meet the charge. To have done 
so would have been felt as a degradation. 

“Good morning,” dropped coldly from his lips, and 
he went away without offering the usual ing kiss. 
It was showery at home and cloudy at the office for 
the greater part of that forenoon. 

“ What's the matter, my friend? Youlook as grave 
as a judge!” remarked an acquaintance who called 
upon Williston. 

“T look about as I feel,” was moodily answered. 

“Heigh-ho! moon in the rainy quarter already?” 
rejoined the visitor, familiarly, with a sly, provoking 
laugh. 

Williston turned his face partly aside, that its ex- 
pression might be concealed. 

“Sunshine and shower—summer and winter—you 
will have these alternations like the rest of mankind, 
so you must learn to bear them with philosophy.” 

“Do you think me a very selfish man, Edward?” 
asked Williston, turning upon his friend a serious 
face. 

“Selfish? Oh, dear! No, not very selfish. I’ve 
heard you called the most generous fellow alive. But 
we’re all more or less selfish, you know ; born so, and 
can’t help it, unless we try harder than is agreeable 
to most people. There was atime when I had a very 
good opinion of myself as touching this thing; but I 
grow less and less satisfied every day, and am settling 
down into the conclusion that I’m no better than my 
neighbours.” 

“Well, I despise a selfish man. He's the meanest 
creature alive!” Williston said, with a glow of in- 
dignation. 

“He's mean iust in the degree that he’s selfish,” 
replied the friend. “And, as we are all more or less 
selfish, we are all more or less mean. I don’t see how 
we are to get away from that conclusion.” 

Poy knit his brows, like one annoyed or per- 
exed 

“Has anybody called you selfish?” asked the 
friend. 

“ Yes.” 

“Who? The little darling at home? Ha! I see! 
That's the trouble! 

The young husband’s deepening colour betrayed 
the fact. 

“She called you selfish? Ha! Good for Margy! 
Not afraid to give things their right name. I always 
knew she was a girl of spirit. Selfish! That's in- 
teresting. And did you really fancy that you were 
unselfish ?” 

This half-in-sport, half-in-earnest speech had the 





effect intended. A slight glimpse of himself, as seen 

by another’s eyes, gave Williston a new impression, 

ree let in a doubt as to his being altogether per- 
ect. 

“ And you think me selfish ?” he said, in a tone of 
surprise. “Well! I think there’s been a new dic- 
tionary published of late.” 

“ As far as this word is concerned, the heart is the 
most reliable yy If you wish to get the true 
—— look down into your heart,” replied the 

rien 

“M s are not, perh as sharp as yours, 
said Histon. wa don't find the definition there.” 

“Maybe I can help * ge to a clearer vision. Why 
did you marry Margy ? 

“ Because | loved her.” 

“Are you quite sure?” said the friend, with pro- 
voking calmness 

“Take care, Fred! I shall get angry.” 

“Oh, no. You're too sensible, and too well poised‘ 
for > Auswer my question. Are you quite 
sure 

“ As sure as death !” 

“It’s my opinion that you married because you 
loved yourself more than you did Margy.” 

“ Now this goes beyond all endurance !” exclaimed 
Williston. “Is there a conspiracy against me?” 

“Gently, gently. The mind is never clear when 
disturbed. You loved Margy. There is no doubt in 
the world of that. Loved her, and do love her very 
dearly. But is your love unselfish? That is the 
great question now atissue. A boy loves a ripe peach, 
and climbs after it that he may enjoy its flavour. Im 
what did your love of Margy differ from this boy's 
mt: of the peach? Was it to bless the sweet maiden 

to give her yourself—that you sought her with a 
lover's ardour? Or, was it to bless yourself? Did 
you think how much she would enjoy your love— 
how much happiness you would give her? Or, did’ 
you think chiefly of yourown joy? Don't frown so! 
Put away that injured look. Go down, like a man, 
into your consciousness, and see how it really is. If 
you find all right then you stand firm in serene self- 
approval ; if all is not right then you will know what 
to do. Love seeks to bless its object—is all the 
while endeavouring to minister delight, is a perpe- 
tual giver.” 

The hot flushes began to die out of Williston’s 
face. He was looking down into his heart. and get- 


Ww 


-ting some new revelations of himself, and they were 


not satisfactory. How had he loved Margy ? What 
had been the quality of his love? Never before had 
such questions intruded themselves; never before 
had he found queries so difficult to answer. A deep 
sigh attested his disappointment in this self-investi- 
tion. 

es don’t know whether to be angry or grateful,” 
he said, knitting his brows. “Is it a true or a false 
mirror that you are holding up before me? Is the 
spectrum, growing mere and more distinct, an image 
of myself? “er om in doubt and confusion.” 

“Love is a giver,” answered his friend. “ Does 
not think of itself—desires only to bless. If you have 
so loved Margy, then has she wronged you. But, if 
you have thought mainly of yourself, of your own 
delight, then, I trow, the dear little woman was not 
so far wrong when she called you selfish.” 

“One thing is certain,” said Williston, speaking 

, “I take pleasure in omy her a. 
Any want that she might express I would gratify. 
if in my power. I could not deny her pal. cg © 

“Except the denial of yourself,” remarked the 
friend. 

Their eyes met and they looked intently at each 
other for some moments. 

“T am not sure that I understand you,” said 
Williston. 

“If Margy wanted a set of furs, costing twenty 
pounds, and you had the money with which to buy: 
them, her desire would be gratified.” 

” Undoubtedly. I would find pleasure in meeting 
her wishes,” was promptly answered. 

“If she had a fancy for diamonds, or India 
shawls—for elegant furniture or pictures—and you 
had the means to gratify her tastes, you would find 
delight in giving her these things. You would let: 
her have her own sweet will in eve: 

“You have said it, my friend. Nothing pleases 
me so much as to see her gratified.” 

“No great self-denial in all this, however. In the 
cases 80} you are entirely able to give what 
Margy asks for, and nospecial love of money comes 
in to ardour. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to meet her wishes. But let us take some 
other case. There is to be a musical party at your 
friend Watson’s. Yon care but little for music, and 
less for musical people. The case is different with 
Margy. With music and musical le she is in 
her element. You come home with a new book 


by a favourite author, Setieg she yourself an << 
ing of enjoyment in’ oud to your wife 
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She meets you with face all aglow,and in her hand 
a note of invitation to the Watsons’. ‘It will be 
such a delightful time !’ she e®laims, in her enthu- 
siasm. Now comes the true test of your love—now 
its quality must stand revealed. If she had known 
about the new book, and the pleasure you had pro- 
mised yourself in reading aloud to her through the 
evening, I am very sure she would have sent a note 
of excuse to the Watsons, and cheerfully denied her- 
self, for your sake, the delights of a musical even- 
ing. But, knowing nothing of this, she lets fancy 
revel in anticipated enjoyment, and does not think, 
perhaps, of your defective musical taste. Thus 
stands the case, my friend, and how will you meet it ? 
In the other case it was the generous hand that 
gave of its abundance. Now it ir sheer self-denial.” 

Williston gave a heavy sigh, s jved himself rest- 
lessky, and looked down upon the Moor. 

“ This love that we talk so mish about,” resumed 
the friend, “is a little subtle thiug, and very apt to 
hide from us its true quality. Itis much oftener 
love of self.than love of the object sought. Hence, 
we have so much unhappiness in the state of mar- 
riage, which, on the theory of mutual love, ought to 
be full of bliss. But Iam using time that cannot 
well be spared to-day, so good-morning. If Margy 
has done you a wrong help her to see it, and she 
will nut only apologize for calling you selfish, but 
cover your lips with penitent kisses.” 

The case supposed touched the difficulty at its 
very core. 

Since. Williston’s marriage he had shown himself 
gifted with but a feeble spirit of self-denial. He en- 
joyed his home and his wife, but not in a generous 
spirit. 

She was more social, and her tastes had received 
a better cultivation. She enjoyed music and art in- 
tensely. Her soul responded lovingly to all things 
beautiful. 

After his friend left him Williston, in the new 
light which had penetrated his mina, began to see 
the relation existing between himself and his wife in 
some different aspects. 

One little incident after another was called up 
from memory and reviewed, and he saw in them, as 
in a mirror, an image of himself, so different from 
any before presented that he was filled with pain 
and surprise. 

Such a thing as self-denial had scarcely come 
within the range of his virtues. Self-denial he had 
exacted often. It had been no unusual thing for 
Margy to defer her tastes and wishes to his, and he 
could think of many cases in which she must have 
done so at considerable sacrifice of feeling. 

A new sentiment began to pervade the mind of 
Williston ; a deeper and tenderer feeling for his 
young wife ; and in this new sentiment he had a per- 
ception of something purer and fuller of joy than 
anything hitherto experienced—the joy of giving up 
even his own life’s love for another. 

“Dear Margy!” he said, speaking to himself in 
this new state, “the tramp of my heedless foot 
must have been very crushing to have extorted that 
cry of pain—for your charge of selfishness was but 
the voice of suffering that could not be repressed. 
Many times had I trampled upon, many times 
wounded the love given to me so lavishly; but 
never before did the bruised heart reveal its an- 


The tears that gushed from the eyes of Margy 
Williston as her husband turned so coldly from her 
and left the house rained on for over an hour; for the 
greater part of this time she indulged in accusing 
thoughts. 

She went overinstance after instance of his selfish 
disregard of her pleasure ; and recounted the many 
times she had given up her desires to gratify his de- 
mands. 

But this state of feeling in time changed—or, wore 
itself out. A calm succeeded, in which her better 
nature had an opportunity to speak. 

The hand of pain folded away many coverings that 
had been laid over her heart, and she could see into 
some of the hidden places never before revealed. 
She did not find everything in theorder and beauty 
imagined to exist. 

She was not so loving and unselfish as she had 
fancied herself to be. There came a new gush of 
tears, but the rain was gentler, and instead of deso- 
lating, refreshed the earth of her mind. 

“T have thought more of my owngratification than 
of his,” she began to say within herself. “ His tastes 
differ in many things from mine. What I enjoy may 


-be irksome to him. If I insist upon having my own 


enjoyments, regardless of how they may affect him, 
must not a degree of separation take place? Can he 
love me as much as before—will I love him as much 
as before—if I exact what he cannot give willingly? 
“And if our love grow less what is there in all the 
world to eompensate for its decline? Losing that, 
we lose all. Take away that light, and all else will 





lie in shadow. Disturb that harmony, and every 
chord of life is out of tune.” 

So she thonght, gaining a clearer sight! and firmer 
will to act in the line of self-rejection whenever self 
interposed to hinder love. 

Asthe hours went by, and the time drew near when 
her husband would return, a dead weight began to 
settle down upon Margy’s heart. They had parted in 
anger. 

For the first time the lightning of a summer storm 
had flashed in their sky. There had been a quick 
descent of the tempest, hurting and blinding them. 
How much of wreck and ruin had been wrought in 
that brief war of inner elements it was yet impos- 
sible to know. 

At last the time of return was at hand. A few 
minutes beyond the hour, and a vague fear began 
creeping into the soul of Margy. 

Shadowy forms of evil seemed hovering around 
her ; the weight onher bosom grew more oppressive ; 
her heart laboured so heavily that its motions were 
painful. 

Suspense was not very long. She heard the door 
open, and the music of a well-known step in the 
hall. 

Restraint became impossible—her temperament 
was too ardent for repression in moments of deep 
feeling. 

Springing down tho stairs, Margy had her arms 
about her husband’s neck ere he had time to put 
his thoughts in order, and was crying on his bosom. 
The fervent kisses, laid as peace-offerings on her lips, 
were sweeter to her taste than honey, or the honey- 

omb. 

“Can you forgive me?” she asked, in the calm- 
ness of spirit that ensued. “I am very weak, some- 
times ; and feeling is so strong.” 

“Tf there had been no provocation to feeling,” 
Williston answered, frankly, “it would never have 
broken the bands of restraint. The fault was mine, 
not yours. It was selfish in me and you said only the 
truth ; bat the truth is, sometimes, the most unplea- 
sant thing we can hear. It sounded very harsh in 
my ears. I felt angry, and rejected it. Not so now. 
I have seen myself as in a@ mirror.” 

Margy laid her fingers on his mouth, and then 
they were silent. After a few moments she said, 
gently : 

“ We are human; and, of consequence, weak and 
selfish by nature. Let love teach us a better law 
than nature has written on our hearts. Then we shall 
draw nearer and nearer together, and the pulses of 
our lives, that sometimes beat unevenly, take the 
same sweet measure.” 

And it was so. But not at once, nor until after 
many seasons of mutual self-repression. axa 

Pi Bk. 





Nove, Rarway CarriacEs.—On the St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow line are carriages about eighteen 
feet in height, and having two storeys, one above 
the other. The principal floor is divided into com- 
partments, which include a central saloon, usually 
occupied by Russian officers. From this saloon a 
staircase leads to the second storey, which forms a 
single large apartment, furnished with card-tables, 
wax-lights, and every convenience for agreeably 
passing the time, or sleeping. This carriage is a 
French invention. Its breadth is preportioned to 
its height, the rails being laid to a six-foot gauge. 

A Bripcz on Bones.—Mr. ©. A. Elliott and Mr. 
Bryant, engineer, engaged on the new Blackfriars 
Bridge, brought before the British Archwological As- 
sociation a few evenings since the curious fact 
that, after they had got up the foundation of the se- 
cond arch on the Middlesex side of the river, as they 
were dredging up the ground from under the foun- 
dations, they dredged up @ quantity of bones, fully 
15 ft. below the bed of the river, and below the ma- 
sonry for the whole foundation, which did not go 
down to the clay. In the gravel and near the clay 
they got up.a large number of bones of the ox, the 
sheep, the horse, and a few human bones. It appears 
that the foundation of the old bridge was upon these 
bones. The bones were darkened, but in a high 
state of preservation. 

Lorp BrovcHAm’s OPINIon oF WinTER.—Lord 
Brougham, although he wrote a letter to M. Berryer 
the other day, containing a melancholy foreboding 
that there would be an early close of his career, the 
noble lord is said to believe in a theory that he has 
yet a long life before him, because he evades the 
winter by passing it in the temperate climate of 
Cannes. He pusses every winter at his villa, the 
first that was built in the locality. The winter, in 
Lord Brougham’s opinion, is the cause of all the ills 
which flesh is heir to. There isa summer health 
and a winter health. The latter is always the worse 
of the two. It is winter which brings colds, throat 








diseases, rheumatisms, and all the morbific causes 





which destroy the animal economy and precipitate 
“the last scene of all.” Cut off the winter, and you 
suppress at the same time all diseases, and not only 
do you not suffer any longer, but instead of dying you 
go out as gently as a lamp that wants oil. This 
theory, to a certain extent, resembles that pro- 
pounded by M. Floureus, a French savant. M. 
Floureus contends that man is killed by his passions. 
Lord Brougham believes it is the bad weather that 
kills him. All we can say is that the latter, for the 
first time in his life, speaks without good grounds, 
for the only good grounds must be actual experience. 





FRUIT AND VEGETABLES IN INDIA. 


AMONG the numerous improvements introduced 
into Bombay by the energetic municipal commis- 
sioner during the two years he has held office are 
lofty, spacious and admirably fitted-up market sheds 
for the sale of meat, vegetables, and the various 
other articles de consommation to be found in an Indian 
bazaar. These erections are now all but complied, 
and will most appropriately be opened about the 
middle of January, by holding therein a horticultural 
exhibition. Upwards of 300/. have already been sub- 
scribed for prizes, and the committee has thus been 
able to offer beth valuable and numerous prizes to 
the successful competitors. The whole list of fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables in regard to which competi- 
tion is invited comprises a total of some sixty 
varieties, and if the invitation be responded to with 
anything like spirit, the shew cannot fail to bea 
brilliant one. 

The florists’ list is suggestive of a very dazzling 
sight, and there need be no apprehension of that 
portion of the project being anything but a perfect 
success. In the glowing climate of India florists 
must always have the advantage over horticulturists. 
While bignonias, passion-flowers, and scores of other 
exquisite blossoms, which at home are precious hot- 
house treasures, will almost look after themselves 
here—always supposing there is plenty of water at 
hand—t\'e products of the kitchen-garden, the peas, 
broad-beans and cauliflowers require no end of pains- 
taking in order to produce them remuneratively, of 
proper flavour, and in constant succession. 

The shrewd saying about “the useful encouraging 
itself” must be reversed in the case of Indian horti- 
culture. Here itis the beautiful that flourishes with 
least care, and the useful vegetables and fruits, which 
are the necessaries of healthful life, require far more 
of perseverance and watchfulness to bring them to 
perfection. When we come to include exotic fruits 
and vegetables, especially those which are of vital 
importance to our European residents, the backward- 
ness and neglect of anything like market-gardening 
on the scale that is required for Bombay is very ap- 
parent. The committee of this market show have 
therefore done wisely in apportioning 37 prizes for 
vegetables, while 17 suffice for fruit and 15 for 
flowers. Special prizes have been offered for vege- 
tables grown in soldiers’ gardens, and great interest 
attaches to the result. 

When the commissariat has to pay one shilling 
per pound for preserved English potatoes in order to 
keep the troops at Neemuch in health it is high time 
that gardens were cultivated at every military sta- 
tion, either by soldiers or for them. His Excellency 
Sir Bartle and Lady Frere have consented to attend 
at the distribution of the prizes, and in doing so have 
done a graceful and excellent thing. 





REMOVING THE DEAD IN FrRANcE.—It may not be 
generally known, but it is a fact, that the removal of 
anyone who has died in France costs a small fortune, 
as in the case of Sir A. H——, who died lately in the 
Riviera, as they call the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The first thing is a fine of 100/. for permission to re- 
move ; add to this the relatives must entirely refur- 
nish the apartment in which a person has died, and 
it costs another 100/. to take the body by rail to Eng- 
land, every town claiming a fine through which the 
body travels. It appears a cruel state of things, as 
it quite precludes the power of removing the dead if 
the relatives have only moderate means. 


LoneGEvity.—The Coleraine Chronicle of the 19th 
January records the death of thirteen persons, among 
whom were—“ At the Diamond, Coleraine, on the 
12th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth M‘Kinlay, aged 107 years ; 
at Dundarg, parish of Macosquin, on the 12th inst., 
Martha, relict of the late Mr. Robert Kennedy, farmer, 
aged 91 years; at Ards, county Down, on the 1ith 
inst., the Rev. David M‘Kee, minister of second 
Ballywalter Presbyterian Church, in the 90th year of 
hisage ; at Ballymoney, on the 7th inst., Jane M‘Clee- 
land, aged 102 years; at Millford, county Mayo, on 
the 7th inst., Peggy Walsh, aged 124 years, a ser- 
vant in the family of Miller, of Milford, in whose 





service she had lived since 1767; and at Ballee, 
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Ballymena, on the 14th inst., Jane, relict of the late 
Mr. George Carson, aged 101 years.” The Chronicle 
remarks that its “obituary of the previous week 
gave an average length of life of 81 years. Last 
week the average was over 89 years. Mrs. M‘Kinlay 
comes of a long-lived race—four of the names on her 
tombstone (including her own) showing an average 
of 95 years. Her memory,reached back over the 
reigns of four sovereigns. The death of somany old 
persons is probably due to the intense coldness of 
the weather since the beginning of the year.” 








FACETIZ. 


Wantep—some of the beerproduce2 when mischief 
is brewing. 

Mr. H. Wertsman recently married a Miss Farthing. 
He asked for a farthing and received assent. 


It is believed that the telegraph can be constructed 
through Siberia with little trouble, as the Poles are 
elragdy on the ground. 

Wuy are women hard on clothes ?—Because when 
they buy a new suit they wear it out the first 
day. 

Tuey call John Bright the modern Guy Fawkes, 
because he is engaged in “blowing up” Parlia- 
ment. 

A SHREWD CONCLUSION. 

German Tobacconist: “ Ah! Mr. Jones, I guess you 
git married ?” 

Jones: “TI—why—ah! what makes you think so?” 

Tobacconist: “‘ Veli—vile ago you buy cigars—now 
you always get some tobacco for pipe.” 

Brown: “Smith's a regular wag, isn’t he? Ho's 
fond of cracking his jokes.”—Robinson: “Yes, he 
cracks his jokes—that’s the reason they're so bad.” 

OrPortTuNITY makes the thief. Notinourcase. We 
found a big anchor and chain cable on the side-walk 
the ether night, and we didn’t touch them; there 
was nobody about neither. 

AN energetic effort will be made next season by 
the leaders of fashion in Paris to revive the praetice 
of powdering the hair. Will this increase the habit 
of “blowing up” husbands at the same time? 

A POSER. 

As a schoolmaster was employed the other day in 
Scotland in his delightful task of teaching a sharp 
urchin to cipher on the slate, the precocious pupil 
put the following question to his instructor: 

* Whaur diza’ the figures gang till when they're 
rubbit out ?” 

Mother-in-law : “ There, I told Emity not to let you 
go hunting! You have lost an scm !’—Znthusiastic 
Sportsman: “Yes, butnever min?, mother, I’ve brought 
you home such fovely game!” 

A SMART young lawyer’s clerk, hearing it stated 
by a lecturer that “man is merely a machine,” re- 
roarked to a friend: “Then I should suppose that an 
attorney is a suing machine.” 

An Irishman fell in love with a lady, but she, in- 
stead of reciprocating his affection, fell in love with 
another man and married him, which caused Tim to 
exclaim, in the fulness of his heart : “ Och, wou}«d that 
you had been born twins so that I could ha: *: tad 
half of you!” 

Aw Austrian drum-major is now in Detroit looking 
for employment, who, according to his own story, has 
been in the army seventeen years, has taken part in 
fifty-seven battles, and been wounded twelve times, 
speaks fourteen languages, and plays or thirty musi- 
cal instruments. 

Mrs. Brown: “T have a good con. for you, Mr. 
Bonton! How did the sailor know there was a man 
in the moon’? You giveitup? Because he went to 
sea! ”—Bonton: “ As you say it is good I daresay it is; 
but I never can see the point of those things. My 
talent is for higher things! I have never cultivated 
conundrum guessing.” 

A FASHIONABLE lady at Pittsfield wore her new 
bonnet to church last Sunday wrong side before, 
somewhat to the amusement of the women, who knew 
the difference. Strange that the men couldn't see 
how ridiculous it looked, the women said. Stranger 
if they did, sinee they couldn’t see the bonnet, replied 
the men. 

“ Luxg,” said an affectionate mother the other day to 
@ promising boy, “if you don’t stop smoking and 
reading so much, you will get so after a while that 
you won't care anything at all ‘about work.” 
“Mother,” replied the hopeful, leisurely removing a 
cigar, and turning another leaf, “I have got so now.” 

CoMPLAINTS are made of the “headJongimpetuosity” 
with which, at the Emperor’s balls, “some individuals 
rush into the salle where the supper-tables are laid 
out, as though their only obiect in comixe to these 


magnificent fétes were to abandon themselves to vora- 
cious gormandizing. Jt must be added that some of 
the guests are scarcely attired with that suit- 
ableness, not to say elegance, neces: to the bril- 
liancy of a palace ball.” It is suggested that the 
unsuitably dressed and voracious guests, who it ap- 
pears are for the most part. middle-aged persons, 
should be invited to routs, and that only those who 
have seme command over their appetites and who 
are fond of dancing should be asked to balls. 

Mrs. Partineton wishes to know if the man who 
“ fell into a train of thought ” was very much injured 
by the collision. The dear old lady adds a postscript, 
wishing to be informed whether the person who 
was “worsted in an argument” is sold cheap, as 
she would like to purchase a few balls. 


ALONGSIDE a carte-de-visite of Stephens a photo- 
grapher in the Strand has a notice in his window to 
this effect:—“ The best investment out—2,000/. to 
be obtained for one shilling! Buy the carte-de-visite 
of the Head Centre, for whose apprehension Go- 
vernment has offered a reward of 2,0007. Look for 
him, seize him, and take him to Scotland Yard, and 
get your money!” 

MY COURTSHIP. 

When I was sixteen I fell in love. There is 
nothing remarkable in that, for most all young men 
of the above age do the same thing. But whatIam 
going to tell you is how my courtship terminated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie B——, who was one 
of the sweetest girls in —— town; and I tell you she 
looked sweet in her white muslin ball-dress, with 
her hair falling loosely over her shoulders. 

I got an introduction, danced with her once, 
twice, thrice, and I was just the happiest man in all 
—— town. 

Well, at last the party broke up, but I had an in- 
vitation to cali on Miss B——. That was all I 
wanted, and I didn’t sleep much before Sunday 
evening, for that was the time I'd fixed to call. 

I ealled, saw Miss Sallie to church—saw her home 
—and when I left I had a pressing invitation to 
call again, and I did not forget it, I assure you. 

At the end of the month I was completely gone. 
At last I resolved to “pop the question,” and fixed 
on my next visit as the time, studied “ Courtship 
Made Easy ” thoroughly, and concluded I was ready 
for the task. 

The time arrived. Here I was, sitting by the side 
of my beloved, and with my arm round her waist! I 
took her hand ia mine, und screwed up my courage 
to say, “ Dear Sallie, do you Jove me?” 

She inade no answer ; but her eyes were cast down, 
and I hoped—y2s, I was ceriain she loved me. She 
raised her head and said: 

“ You're as bad as Sam Simmons !” 

MATHEMATICAL.—The late Professor Vince, one 
morning (several trees having been blown down the 
night previous), meeting a friend in the walks of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, was accosted with “‘ How 
d’ye do, sir? quite a blustering wind this.” “Yes,” 
answered Vince, “it’s a rare mathematical wind.” 
“Mathematical wind!” exclaied the other, “how 
so?” “Why,” replied Vince, “it has extracted a 
great many roots.” 

Tue SevENTH Pint.—A ;<ntleman from Ireland, 
on entering a London tavern, saw a countryman of 
his, a Tipperary squire, sitting over his pint of wine 
in the coffee-room. “My dear fellow,” said he, 
“ what’are you about? For the honour of Tipperary 
don’t be after sitting over a pint of wine in a house 
like this!” “Make yourself easy, countryman,” was 
the reply ; “it’s the seventh I have had, and every- 
one in the room knows it.” 

COMFORTING FOR DOOLUM. 

Poor Doolum (to fast friend who owes him some 
money, tries-to put tt tna fine light to him): “ You see, 
I don’t want the money so much myself, but I owe it 
to another man—and, of course, you know I don’t 
exactly feel right about it.” 

Fast Friend: Pxactly, my dear fellow, just like 
some fellows. Ha! But don’t let that trouble you at 
all. Bah! go by me; why, I owe one man ten thou- 
sand pounds, but I never think of it, I assure you.” 

RAILWAYS AND LEGISLATURE.—We understand, 


derground railway station at Westminster Bridge, 
Parliamentary trains will run every evening, during 
Session, for the convenience of Members.—Fun. 


A GENERAL Hint.—At a concert which took 
place lately a gentleman in the audience rose up 
just as the third ‘piece in the programme had been 
performed, and said: “ Mr. Conductor, will you ob- 
lige me, sir, by requesting your vocalists to sing 
| louder, or to sing in a whisper, as there is a conver- 
sation going on close by where I sit, that is con- 
ducted in such a loud tone as to hinder my enjay- 
ment of the music? I prefer, certainly, to hear the 





on good authority, that on the completion of the un- | 


concert ; but if I cannot be so privileged, I desire to 
hear the conversation.” There was an extremely 
quiet and attentive audience during the rest of the 
evening. 

Curious.—Everybody has heard of.a storm ina 
tea-cup, but we learn from a recent trial atthe Court 
of Queen’s Bench that there is a Tempest in 
a stone-jug now.—Fun. 

THE SYMPATHIES OF ART. 

Tailor (to Artist Customer): “Looky ‘ere, sir— 
I'll put it to you! you're a drawer yourself, and if you 
knew the years I’ve been studyin’ the ’uman figger— 
you wouldn’t tell me that coat don’t fit!”—Fun. 

GARDENING NOTES. 

Now is the time to get out your young horseradish 
and break it in for riding or driving. Scrape its 
hoofs, and serve up with the beef. 

Look out for your bulbs, which ought to be shoot- 
ing now. If your bunions shoot too, expect rain. 

Don’t hurry your plants, they don’t like it. They 
are naturally indolent, for they keep indoors during 
the winter, and lie in their beds all the summer.— 
Fun. 

AN ARITHMETICAL DEMONSTRATION.—The length 
of the Reform Procession which is to start from 
Trafalgar Square on Monday next may be calculated 
beforehand to a nicety, for is not a “ League” ex- 
actly three miles ?—Punch. 

A MODEST DEMAND. 

Good servants are now-a-days becoming rather 
scarce—at least, if we may judge by announcements 
like the following: 

“Groom WANTED.—A Gentleman, living in the 
country, is in want of a groom to look after one or 
two horses, make himself generally useful, and do 
what he is told. Anyone wanting a situation where 
the work is put out need not apply.” 

Is it usual for grooms not to do what they are told, 
and to have their work put out for them? We 
should run the risk of being quite “put out” our- 
selves if our groom were to inform us that he re- 
quired his work to be so. Perhaps we soon may 
hear of servants who will kindly condescend to ac- 
cept a situation, provided that their masters engage 
to do their work for them.—Punch. 


TWELVE thousand soldiers are to be employed for 
restoring the places recently destroyed in Algiers by 
earthquake. Usually they are themselves earth- 
quakes. 

Tue Minister of War in Franee has decided 
that in future every man in the army, in addition to 
the ordinary drill of the branch of the service to 
which he belongs, shall receive instruction in fencing, 

Tue following lines, by the eminent Dr. Jenner, of 
Berkeley, were sent to a patient of his, with a couple 
of ducks: : . 

" madam, this scrap of a letter, 

To wll yon Miss ly much Sewer * 7 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
And therefore I've sent her a couple of quacks. 

Tue Italian papers state that, owing to high winds 
in the Adriatic, Venice has been inundated to an ex- 
tent which has never been equalled within the me- 
mory of any of the inhabitants. The Piazza of San 
Mark was so flooded that boats and gondolas passed 
over it, and the whole of the space had the appear- 
ance of a vast lake. 

How TO FEEL THE PuLsE OF THE Horse.—This 
is best felt where the artery passes over the edge of 
the jawbone. To find it, apply the fingers to the 
angle of the jawbone, and slowly pass them to where a 
notch in the bone may be felt; the artery passes 
along this notch, when the throbbing will be percep- 
tible. Itis generally situated about three inches 
from the angle of the bone. _In the horse the beats 
of the pulse are from 32 to $8 [times a minute, ina 
state of health. 

Tre Emperor, in his solicitude for the working 
classes of the capital, has recently ordered the founda- 
tion of an additional number of soup-kitchens in the 
poorer quarters of Paris. They are to be placed under 


| the patronage of the Prince Imperial, whose name 


they will bear. For one sou any working man will 
be able to obtain about a pint of soup, two ounces 
of cooked meat, or a plate of rice, haricot beans, or 
other vegetables. “This coup @état pour les pauvres 
is highly to the purpose, and much relished. 
ACCLIMATIZATION IN AvSsTRALIA.—The recent 
importation of salmon ova to stock the Tasmanian 
rivers has so far succeeded that a fine young salmon 
| smolt (which, however, has not found its way to the 
| sea) has been caught and sent over to Victoria. The 
Acclimatization Society has received notice that a 
dozen jungle-birds have been shipped from India by 
the Charles Palmer. Ata meeting of the society, 
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held on November 10, Professor M‘Coy stated that 
one of the moths from the ailanthus cocoons, which 
arrived with the salmon ova in last April, had hatched 
out on the previous Monday ; this was a male, but as 
more of the pups were living it was hoped that fer- 
tile eggs might be obtained. Upon opening the 
cocoons of those which had died, Professor M‘Coy 
found that death had been caused by the insects never 
having assumed the proper state; they consequently 
could never have come to life, even had they been 
retained in Europe. Attention has been called to the 
fact that English skylarks can be heard every morn- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Mount Erica. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVING POLISHED STEEL FRoM Rust.—A 
correspondent says that nothing is equal to pure 
paraffin for preserving the polished surface of iron 
and steel from oxidation. The paraffin should be 
warmed, rubbed on, and then wiped off with a woollen 
rag. It will not change the colour, whethér bright 
or blue, and will protect the surface better than any 
varnish. 


Mitx.—Dr. Philip Karel, physician to the Emperor 
of Russia, has a record of two hundred cases, treated 
by himself and others, in which milk was the chief 
and often the sole remedy. He claims that in im- 
poverishment of the blood, in all dropsies, asthma, 
pulmonary catarrh, neuralgia arising from disorders 
of the intestinal canal, and in certain diseases of the 
liver, milk is the surest.and best remedy. He gives 
three or four times a day from two to six ounces of 
skimmed milk, forbidding all other nourishment. 


TERRA ALBA.—Tho extent to which this fine white 
earth is employed in adulterating pulverized sugar, 
confectionery, flour, prepared cocoa, spices, milk, &c., 
isincalculable. Dishonesty gives the law to many a 
traffic and manufacture in these days, and compels 
those who would rather be honest (so they imagine) 
to “ do as others do.” A chalky taste in the delicate 
white cakes, a tastelessness in bread, a whity scum 
in the tea-cup from a spoonful of snowy sugar, and 
many another uncomprehended indication betray the 
presence of the ever-present adulterator. Two- 
thirds their weight of terra alba has been obtained 
from lozenges. This comparatively new ingredient 
is imported from Ireland, and that largely, costing 
only about 4s. 3d. per cwt. 


Cuear TRANSIT.—Some idea of the cheapness of 
steamboat and railway may be formed from the fact 
that Dutch butter is now sent from Rotterdam to 
Harwich by steamer, and from the latter place to the 
south of England by rail, and the cost of carriage all 
the way is less than one farthing per Ib., and Nor- 
mandy butter is sent from St. Malo to Southampton 
by steamboat, and thence to Lendon by rail, and 
the cost of carriage amounts to only one half-far- 
thing per lb. 


Mr. Joun Connor, aged 80 years, who had been 
a general merchant in Galway, and fifteen years ago 
retired from business with a fortune of 22,0001, had 
the misfortune to die receutly. He travelled all 
over the world spending his money at the rate of 
1,4002. a year, until he was reduced to penury. He 
was then supported by his family, and he had to 
live in a rey lodging-house. While going 
upstairs to his bed at. the Albion Chambers, his foot 
slipped, and he fell heavily, sustaining concussion 
of the brain, from which he died. The jury returned 
a verdict of “ Accidental death.” 

A Rare Sronce.—A sponge (Cucubris) of rare 
beauty was exhibited at the Zoological Society’s 
meeting. It came from Japan, and is of the same 
species as that figured by Professor Owen in the 
Transactions of the Linnean Society. Fancy a deli- 
cate network of the finest Shetland wool, wrought in 
& pretty cross-barred pattern on a frame shaped like 
a cow’s horn, and the horn removed, so that the 
work should retain this form, then each strand of the 
fine texture on close examination to resemble ymre 
spun glass, and you have some idea of its beauty aud 
form. At first sight it appears to be the result of 
the cunning skill of some Japanese artist. These 
curious objects sold for 607: each. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE NamuR THEATRE.—Tho 
theatre at Namur was totally destroyed by fire on the 
14th ult. The representation of Faust had finished 
ata paver eleven, and the fire was discovered 
atone o’clock next morning. The entire building 
was one mass of flame ina short time afterwards, and 
at two o’clock the roof fellin. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, and the library and part of the wardrobe 
were saved. The cause of the fire is said to have 
been an over-heated flue. The Namur theatre has 
been sin ly unfortunate, no less than three fires 
having taken place within six years. The old build- 





.,g was destroyed on the 17th of November, 1860 ; 
it was rebuilt, and again burnt down on the 25th of 
September, 1862. Another building was erected 
from the plans of M. Fumiére, and opened ir Oc- 
tober, 1863, but only to share the fate of its prede- 
cessors. The building wasinsured for 350,000f. 

DELIGHTS OF A Married Man’s Lirz.—Be- 
hold him! all the while he is busied about daily 
oceupation his thoughts are wandering towards the 
time of going “home” in the evening, after the fa- 
tigues and toils of the day. He knows that, on his 
return, he shall find an affectionate face to welcome 
him—a warm, snug room, a bright fire, a clean 
hearth, the tea-things laid, the sofa wheeled round 
on the rug—and, in a few minutes after his entrance, 
his wife sitting by. his side, consoling him in his 
vexations, aiding him in his plans for the future, or 
participating in his joys, and smiling upon him for 
the good news he may have brought home; his 
children climbing on the cushion at his feet, leaning 
over his knees with joyous eagerness that they may 
coaxingly win him. This is the acme of happiness! 








FAIR TO ME. 


I KNow yow are getting old, Iove ; 
Your form is shrunken and bent; 
I know that the curls ef gold, love, 
With silvery threads are blent. 
Yet you're young and handsome to me, love, 
Rosy, and winning, and fair; 
For I shut my eyes, and I see, love, 
Back through the years of care. 


I see the form of my bride, love, 
Dressed in her raiment of white, 
Standing as, close by my side, love, 
She stood on our wedding night. 
The eyes looked into my own, love, 

Their azure dimmed with a tear; 
And I saw but that face alone, love, 
Of all who were standing near. 


The eyes are no longer bright, love, 
The cheeks are no longer red ; 

The form is shrunken and slight, love, 
And gray hairs cover the head. 

But the hand that I used to clasp, love, 
Browned with exposure and care, 

I hold in as warm a grasp, love, 
As when it was dimpled and fair. 


The smile is the smile of youth, love, 
The voice is the same that said, 

“Tl love thee for ever more, love, 
Till beauty and love are dead.” 

And that beauty will never die, love, 
Eternal its life will be ; 

And so, as the years go by, love, 
You'll always be fair to me. 








GEMS. 


Tue thinking man has wings; the acting man has 
only feet and hands. 


WueEn alone we have our thoughts to watch, in our 
families our tempers, and in society our tongues. 

THERE is a Gaelic proverb :—“ If the best man’s 
faults were written on his forehead it would make 
him pull his hat over his eyes.” 


Ir is a short step from modesty to humility; but 
a shorter one from vanity to folly, and from weakness 
to falsehood. 

Many persous fancy themselves friendly when 
they are uuniy officious. They counsel not so much 
that you should become wise as that they should be 
recognized as teachers of wisdom. 

MANKIND are like sheep grazing on a common ; 
the butcher comes continually aud fetches away one, 
and another, and another, while the rest feed on, un- 
concerned, until he comes for the last. 


SyMpatTuy constitutes friendship ; but in love there 
is a sort of antipathy, or opposing passion. Each 
strives to be the other, and both together make up 
one whole. 


Otp Acz.—Beautiful is old age, beautiful as the 
slow-dropping mellow autumn of arich, glorious 
summer. In the old man nature has fulfilled her 
work ; she loads him with her blessings; she fills 
him with the fruits of a well-spent life; and sur- 
rounded by his children and his children’s children, 
she rocks him softly away to a grave to which he is 
followed with blessings. 

ARAB Proverss.—lIf your friend is made of honey, 
do not eat him all up. If you travel through the 
country of the blind, be blind yourself. When you 
are the anvil, have patiencs ; when vou are the ham- 
mer, strike straight ana well., f¥o wao cannot take 
& hint cannot eomp#ehend a .ang explanation. The 





mother of the murdered man may sleep, but the 
mother of the murderer cannot. ‘Take counsel of one 
greater, and one less fhan yourself; and afterwards 
form your own opinion. 

Common SEensE.—Always observe this rule—stick 
to commen-sense against the world ; and whenever a 
man would persuade you of anything evidently con- 
trary to it, never be moved by his tricks and fetches 
of sophistry, let him use ever so many. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue Frencu Censvus.—The following is the pro- 
gress of the population of Paris during the last five 
cersuries :—In the thirteenth century it contained 
120,000 inhabitants; in 1474, 100,000; under Henri 
IL., 210,000; in 1590, 200,000 ; under Louis XIV., 
492,600; in 1719, 509,640; 1776, 658,000 ; 1778, 
670,000 ; 1784, 600,000 ; 1798, 640,000 ; 1802, 672,060 ; 
1817, 713,966 ; 1827, 890,431; 1836, 909,126; 1841, 
912,033; 1846, 1,053,897; 1851, 1,053,262; 1856, 
1,174,346 ; 1861, 1,696,141; and 1866, 1,825,274. 
The population has therefore doubled since 1841. 

ExPorTs FROM ODESSA IN 1866.—Mr. Gren- 
ville Murray, British Consul-General at Odessa, for 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff, has communicated 
a return made by M. Bernstein, syndic of the Odessa 
brokers, of the quantities of corn and bread-stuffs 
exported during the year 1866. It appears from this 
return that the progress of the commerce of Odessa 
has been constant from 1816 to 1852, and from 1856 
to 1866. The short harvest of 1866 in England and 
France has raised the purchases in Odessa in the 
last-named year to a total of 2,143,000 tchetverts of 
grain, whereof 551,000 are wheat, 75,000 barley, and 
51,000 oats; the exports to 265,000 tchetverts of 
wheat, 10,300 barley, 4,500 oats, 30,000 rape-seed 
(colza), with other grain (Ghirea, 320,000), amounting 
to a total of 773,000 tchetverts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Sultan is expected to come to London this 
season after his visit to Paris. 

By the death of Cardinal Villecourt there are now 
fourteen Cardinals’ hats disposable. 


Tue French physicians claim to have discovered 
a perfect cure for croup in flour-of-sulphur in water. 


A sBoTTLE of Egyptian perfume 2,000 years old is 
preserved at the Alnwick Museum, and still retains 
its odour. 

Tux Government plan for improving the southern 
end of Park Land, it is estimated, will cost from 
100,0002. to 150,0002 

Ir is not the Princess de Leuchtenberg, but the 
daughter of the Grand Duke Constantine, that King 
George of Greece is going to marry. 

At a recent “Mayor’s Banquet” in Wrexham one 
of the guests found three pearls, worth 30s.,in an 
oyster pattie. 

A FEATURE of the French Exhibition is to be a 
Japanese coffee-house with eight genuine Japanese 
girls, already on their way to Paris, as waiters. 

So far as is known, there are but two mines of 
emery in the world, one in Chester, in Hampden 
county, Massachusetts, and the other in the island of 
Naxos, in the gean Sea. 

AN unprecedented fall of snow has taken place in 
Spain, chiefly in Velentia and Leon. The railway 
coremmnication with the north is interrupted, the snow 
beia in some places 12 ft. deep. 

SMOKING ExTRAORDINARY.—The men in Bavaria 
are great smokers. They lay a lighted cigar beside 
their plate at the breakfast table, and take a puff 
between each mouthful. 

On the authority of a person of high position in 
London it is stated that the Queen and Royal Family, 
including the Priacess of Wales, will visit Killarney 
next summer. 

Many of the pupils in the Earlswood Idiot Asylum 
can whistle or sing by ear the most difficult piece 
after having once heard it; but not one of them can 
learn a note of music. 

Tue FATHER oF THE ARMY.—Atherton Watson, 
Esq., 91st Foot, Ensign, is father of the army. He 
entered the army io 1791, and went on half-pay in 
1793, where he has seusmiued ever since! 

Tur death is announced from Chilons-sur-Saéne 
of Colonel Andvé Maréchal, probably the oldest mili- 
tary officer in Muvope. He was born in 1764, entered 
the army as a volunteer in 1781, served through all 
the revolunti¢ ary wars and those of Napoleon, sod 
was made « Jonel in 1812. Ho had received siz 
wounds. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. P.—You had better apply to a bird-stuffer, who will 
readily supply you with the material required. 

Ispex.—Your grammar was decidedly very bad; the ex- 
pression should have teen, “ Has Marion no refreshment?” 

Grokes.—It was in the year 1239 that the charter for dig- 
ging sea-coal was given to Newcastle. 

Bors’ Baxp.—There is but little difference in the prices 
charged by various houses. Any respectable musical in- 
strument maker will supply you. 

“Sr, Seworrra, Si1."—If you value your health, mentally 
and physically, immediately consult a medical man; we 
would recommend an hospital surgeon, but avoid Quacks. 

Gevervisve.—The yellowness of which you complain may, 
possibly, arise from incipient jaundice. You had better, 
however, immediately consult a surgeon. 

G. H. L.—The notice to quit having been given on the 
27th of September last, it is without doubt legal; without, 
indeed, you have a written agreement to the contrary. 

A Poor Dressmaxer.—Try warm bathing with bay-salt in 
the water; if that does not effect acure apply to the sur- 
geon or physician of the nearest hospital. 

Extiotr.— Anyone can be happy when their circumstances 
suit their temper, but those are better who can suit their 
temper to any circumstapces. 

Grecory.—Contributers to any journal should write only 
on one side of the paper, and that distinctly, and quotations 
from foreign languages ought to be especially plain. 

A Lover oF Learninc.—A Jate morning student is usually 
a lazy one, and rarely makes a scholar; and he who sits up 
at night burns his life’s candle at both ends. 

May Fiower, tall, fair, blue eyes, merry disposition, and 
very domesticated, wishes to correspond with a gentleman, 
who must be tall and dark ; a professional man preferred. 

Liuty or tHe Vater, eighteen, of medium height, blue 
eyes, and fair. Respondent must be tall, dark, anda trades- 
man; one in good circumstances preferred. 

Pear Leicn.—If you be discontented with the colour 
natege has given to your hair, do not tamper with it, but 
=" @ regular hairdreaser, who will doubtlessly dye it for 


 Mane.—Why be ashamed of red hands, produced from 
household work? If, however, you be so, wash them in 
warm water, and afterwards apply « little violet powder, or, 
in lieu of that, ordinary flour. 

W. H.—yYour brother-in-law, as the husband of your 
sister, had an equal right with yourself to a fair share of 
your mother’s property. Under the circumstances, how- 
ever, you would do well to consult a respectable solicitor. 

A Youne Man.—Be advised, do not: encourage a too 
curious spirit, upon the sweet motions and gentle approaches 

viting pleasure, it will dwell upon the soul, and lead to 
destruction. 

Karts and Lizzts, two domestic young ladies. “Kate” is 
® pre rl, with brown hair, hazel eyes,and a lovely 
colour. “ Lizzie” has long hair reaching down to her waist, 
light blue eyes, and fair complexion; money no object. 

Acyes.—To make a cream pie take 4 Jh ci butter, four 
eggs, @ little sugar, salt, and nutmeg, and two tublespoonfuls 
ef arrowroot made into a paste; pour « quart of boiling 
milk over the materials, and bake in a deep dish. 

Otara.—The best way to make a spenge cake is as fol- 
lows :—3 eggs, 1 cup of white sugar, 14 ditto of flour, 1 table- 
spoonful of cream, a little cream of tartar; bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Etza.—The following recipe for making bread has often 
proved salutary to people afflicted with dyspepsia:—Three 
quarts of unboiled wheatmeal, one quart of soft warm water, 
one gill of yeast, one of molasses, and one of saleratus. 

Matitpa.—Infants in Rome are not clothed in the long 
loose dresses used in England and America, but are wrapped 
in swaddiing clothes wound closely about them, so that’they 
look like little white mummies. 

Crarissa.—To make a veal olive pie cut some thin slices 
from a fillet of veal, place over them slices of bacon, and a 
layer of forcemeat; roll up tightly, and put in a pie-dish ; add 
gravy and cream; cover vith @ puff crust. 

Avy Enrnvstast.—Most decidedly nothing is so contagious 
as enthusiasm ; it is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus; 
it moves stones, it charms brutes. Enthusiasm is the genius 
of sincerity, and truth accomplishes no victories without it. 

Jzmma.—The trimmings of pastry rolled out, laid in a 
tartlet-pan, and baked, form the foundation of open tarts; 
they are better baked without the jam, for that can be placed 
on after the crust is cold. 

Youre Man.—There is considerable mystery as to the 
origin of Oxford University. By some its foundation is attri- 
buted to Alfred the Great, while others assert that no uni- 
versity worthy of the name existed until after the Norman 
Conquest. It was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1571. 
The University Museum was opened in June, 1860. The 
Oambridge University is mentioned by our earliest his- 
sorians; the first account we have of it is that it wae burnt 





Ve have been 
re about 
Edward the 

n mo it began to 


by the Danes in 870 and 1010. Itis su 
commenced by Segebert, King of the 
630 a.D., but it was neglected until the re 
Elder, in 915, who somewhat restored it. 
revive. Henry I. and Henry IIL bestowed many privileges 
on the town. In Wat a4 ge and Jack Straw's rebellion, in 
the reign of Richard IL, the rebels seized the university re- 
cords, and burnt them in the market-place. The university 
ss was set up in 1534, in the reign of Henry eng! the 
Bambridge Philosophical Society was 1819, 
and chartered in 1832; the railway to London was weaned 
in June, 1845. 

Mariay.—To make a saucer-cake for A - take 3 Ib. of flour, 
the same of biscuits, } Ib. of pounded white sugar, } Ib. of 
butter, 2 eggs, and 1 oz. of candied orange or lemon-peel ; it 
will keep good some weeks, even if cut into slices. 

Lity and Mavupe (cousins). “Lily,” 5 ft. 2 in. ia height, 
dark hair, blue eyes, and very pretty. ‘“‘ Maude,” 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, auburn hair, blue eyes, fair,and considered good 
ooking. Respondents must be fond of home, and ste: 

Dow Manves and Pepro, two friends. “Don Manuel" is 
tall, of fair complexion, and would make a loving husband. 
“Pedro” is.of medium height, dark, and would strive to 
make home happy. 

A.J. P. and Xion. “A. J.P.” is twenty, 5 ft. 5in., dark 
brown hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion. ‘‘ Xion,” twenty- 
five, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark brown hair, hazel eyes, and 
dark complexion ; bot! but in diff ships. 

Maaerg, twenty, about the medium height, fair, with pretty 
blue eyes, and goiden hair. The gentleman replying must 
have dark hair, black eyes, a good moustache, of a lively 
disposition, and have plenty of money. 

Jane.—Moiré is a French word meaning clouded or 
watered; a term applied to a variety of manufactured tex- 
tile goods; the production of this watered effect is usually 
called moiré antique, and is chiefly used in making the broad 
silk for ladies’ dresses. 





“ONLY ONCE IN A WHILE.” 


The pleasures of life are so few, 
To many so often denied, 

That fortune has kindly favoured you, 
If you walk on the sunny side. 

But never shall poverty grieve, 
Or a spirit indignant burn, 

If for every blessing that you receive 
You make but a slight return. 


Only think of the houses filled 
With the wretched, starving poor! 
With the hungry cries that must be sfilled, 
And the hearts that must endure! 
Let charity have but full play, 
All thought of yourself exile; 
And take up the work that is in your way, 
If ‘tis only once in a while ! J.P. 


Victmu.—A stepfather is certainly not obliged to support 
his stepchildren who are above eighteen years of age; more 
especially under your circumstances, for the law would pre- 
sume that they were capable of earning their own living. 

Varerta.—Your handwriting is very good and ladylike; 
we cannot, however, undertake (as you ask) to judge your 
character by it, for we do not believe in such quackery ; it is 
simply nonsense. Be content that you write a free, bold, 
yet ladylike hand. 

Anyg, twenty, rather tall, dark blue eyes, brown hair, in- 
dustrious, respectable, very domesticated, and would make 
a loving and affectionate wife, wishes to correspond with a 
mechanic from twenty-four to thirty, and fond of home; 
one who is of the Church of England preferred. 


Harrr.—Salt water is a very bad conductor of heat, there- 
fore the temperature of the ocean is much less variable than 
the atmosphere. The most extreme change from summer to 
winter has no influence below a depth of three bundred feet ; 
the power of the sun is lost at the bottom of a deep sea. 

= a. E, twenty-two, 5 ft - in. in height, dark hair and 

and an y trade. Respondent must be 

table, of medium heishe pretty, siesthenaae about 

eighteen or nineteen, and must enclose carte de visite, which 
will be returned if not approved. 

Joux.—Take the advice of a friend, get a good education ; 
there is no excuse for remaining in ignorance; schools are 
to be found in nearly every parish where a sound English 

can bt d at almost a nominal charge, and 
where you can get books for your use 

WeEtcome, who is twenty-eight, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, with 
whiskers and moustache, gentlemanly appearance, steady 
habits, very good temper, and in a good position to keep a 
wife. The lady must be from twenty to thirty, good tem- 
pered, and of some means. 

Grorce B., thirty, tall, good looking, whiskers and mous- 
ta che, a hard-working man, has a small income for life, and 
a widower, with three children, two fine boys and one girl, 
the eldest seven and the een three. Respondent = 
be fond of child d, tall, domesticated, with 
little capital, and good appearance. 

Minnte B.—There are many teachers or professors of 
stage dancing ; we cannot, however, in these columns, point 
to one especially. Apply to “theatrical agent;” you will 
find several of these gentlemen in the neighbourhood of 
Covent Garden. Watch also the advertisements in the 
daily papers. (Handwriting very fair.) 

Potuiz.—You are without doubt of a highly nervous 
and excitable temperament ; nevertheless, you will do well 
not to give way to it. The best cure, if cure there be, is 
wholesome diet and exercise in the openair. You know, 
“Pollie,” mens sana in corpore sano—i.¢., “in mind well in 
body well.” (Handwriting good and ladylike.) 

Mavpe.—Forbearance is a virtue; there is no t merit 
in living lovingly with good-natured, meek people, but those 
that can do so with the wilful and ignorant, the peevish and 
perverse, possess true charity; for remember that to obtain 
true peace with God is done more by suffering and forbear- 
ing with one another rather than by contention. 

E.Len Smits asks us—Ist. What will make her skin soft, 
white, and pure? We can offer no better recipe than fre- 
quent bathing, @ generous but temperate diet, healthful 
exercise in the open air, and glycerine soap “Ellen” 
farther desires to know “ what to eat, drink, ana avoid;” 
and how many hours’ rest she should take, as she wishes to 














become thin and very genteel. In addition to our answer 
oes Bee first oy we may reply, read Banting’s book, which 
to avoid milk, sugar, butter, qr 

Toa tomnparehe uve rest is very 
quantity you can be the only j het it verge into laai 
ness, ‘and it is injurious in the highest degree. 

Fanny Bustry and Mitty Ciark. “ Fanny Bustin,” twenty, 
two, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, a a considered ( 

ceit, beautiful, am amiable, and in 


) possession of an inco’ 
1007, “Milly Clark,” ns te § ft.3 in. ‘in height, of 
amiable and loving a handsome brunette, and 
possesses @ private income of ‘so. Would like to meet with 
steady, young men; money no object. 

Frora and Annis would be glad to form the acquaintance 
A. Long andere men. “Flora” is twenty-two, 
dark curly , considered loo! 
aon my mr Fi would make a loving wife to 

o autgilie parene “ Annie,” seventeen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, 
fair com sion, “dark brown hair, very good looking, of a 

loving and fond of home. 

. Constance and Juiia (two sisters) are anxious to meet 
Suc two tlemen Sovcd es for life. “Constance” is 

and com! ee a figure, Sn the complexion, — 


4 wee po =~ me petite, 4 
mesticated, m. Respondent must be 
tall and dark; cartes to be exchanged. 

Leorporpz H.—The book you name is worthless and 
vicious. It belongs, in fact, to'a Class known as “ thieves’ 
literature.” Take our &d\ >, “Leopolde;” avoid these 
books as you would poison, for as poison they act u the 
minds of youth. A highwayman is simply a , and 
be more or less. Turn your mind in the of 
good lesome literature, w is both plentifal and low 
priced. 


Wu1aM.—The derivation of the word Brighthelmstone 
is fortunately not quite buried in obscurity, and i: is handed 
down to us with every mark of truth. Brighthelm, a Saxon 
bishop, resided formerly in the village, and, as a legacy, be- 
q toit his name. How the “stone " became attached 
to it is uncertain, but it is supposed that it was formerly 
Brighthelm’s Town, and hence contracted into Brighthelm- 
stone. 

Annste S.and Karuuren. “Annie S.,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 4} in. 
in height, dark hair, gray eyes, dark complexion, preposses- 
sing manner, and ef a merry disposition.. Respondent must 
be in-the medical profession, tall, and of a disposition similar 
toherown. “ ego ay es Pig be 5 ft. in height, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, dark complexion, prepossessing mauner, 
of a merry disposition, domésticated, good tempered,’ are of 
@ goed family. Respondent must be ea gentleman of 
family, and in possession of a moderate income to cae ® 
wife comfortably. 

Oommounications RECEIVED: — 
aya is mapentet te ae Late,” yoyo medium 
t, fair complexion, t an rc bigns 

a loving disposition, from a respec’ sthe and’ and es 
try her utmost to make home yg 

Wroxter by—“ Lily Laura,” very tall, very good 
looking, fair, black hair, light. hazel eyes, very 
figure, but no income, but a fortune in herself; and— 
“S.A. B.,” who thinks she is the kind of young lady that 
answers his tion, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, fair, considered 
good looking, and @ little income of ber own. 

G. P. by—“ A. M.,” ee ook & young lady of medium 

—- dark brown hair, and @ lively disposi- 

5 ft. 3 in. in bi i os light hair, blue eyes, 

* eighteen, tall, con- 

‘ing, well WBE y respectable, good tem- 
affectionate; and—‘ Alice,” twenty- 
t, dark hair, brown eyes, 


good 
pered, cheerful, and 
one, rather below the medium he! 
good looking, amiabie, and good te’ 
A. B. (the widower) by P," 
tall, light er ae black hair, dark eyes, and thoroughly 


mpered. 
a widow, thirty-three, 
domesticated — W.,” @ widow, brought up in the 
pram forty, a, AR: t , Steady, good experience 
in housekee a member of a Christian church, fond of 
heme, and would study to make a good man happy, but haa 
ao to offer but herself—‘ H. S.,” a widow, of Chris- 
tian principles, thoroughiy domesticated, and a loving heart 
—" Bate,” @ widow, i 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark hair’ 
and eyes, considered good loo king, has a little money, an 
thinks she would make “A. B.” a wife—“ H. 8, T.,’ 
widow, who thinks she would be Ang wife for him, tor 
her and principles correspond with his—“ Harriet 
who s she would make him a good wife, thirty-three, 
isa daughter of a respectable tradesman, thoroughly do- 
ae very industrious, fond of home, would 
be pleased to communicate with him; and—“S. B.,” a 
widow, thirty-five, highly respectable, living now as house- 
keeper, and no children. 
‘erry Gipsy by—“W. Ferguson,” 5 ft. 11 in. in height, 
considered good looking, of a very amiable temper, do- 
mesticated, a loving heart, has a income, and a good 
education; money no object; be happy to exchange 


cartes. 
Aones by—“T. H.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 54 in. in height, of a 

non oe sepemeate family, has received a good education, and 
oou a 5 tee Lath M.,” forty, and a professional 

man; ae B.,” tall, fair, good looking, and a trades- 


man in good TET “TT 
79 Marr.by—" Fred E.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, good 


tempered, and very respectable, but has no money. 
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